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TALES  FEOM  "BLACKWOOD.5 


THE  BATTLE  OF  DOKKING. 

EEMINISCENCES  OF  A  VOLUNTEER. 


YOU  ask  me  to  tell  you,  my  grandchildren,  some- 
thing about  my  own  share  in  the  great  events 
that  happened  fifty  years  ago.  'Tis  sad  work  turn- 
ing back  to  that  bitter  page  in  our  history,  but  you 
may  perhaps  take  profit  in  your  new  homes  from 
the  lesson  it  teaches.  For  us  in  England  it  came 
too  late.  And  yet  we  had  plenty  of  warnings,  if 
we  had  only  made  use  of  them.  The  danger  did 
not  come  on  us  unawares.  It  burst  on  us  suddenly, 
'tis  true  ;  but  its  coming  was  foreshadowed  plainly 
enough  to  open  our  eyes,  if  we  had  not  been  wil- 
fully blind.  We  English  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame  for  the  humiliation  which  has  been  brought 
on  the  land.  Venerable  old  age  I  Dishonourable 
s.s. — n.  A 
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old  age,  I  say,  when  it  follows  a  manhood  dishon- 
oured as  ours  has  been.  I  declare,  even  now,  though 
fifty  years  have  passed,  I  can  hardly  look  a  young 
man  in  the  face  when  I  think  I  am  one  of  those 
in  whose  youth  happened  this  degradation  of  Old 
England  —  one  of  those  who  betrayed  the  trust 
handed  down  to  us  unstained  by  our  forefathers. 

What  a  proud  and  happy  country  was  this  fifty 
years  ago  !  Free-trade  had  been  working  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  end  to  the  riches  it  was  bringing  us.  London 
was  growing  bigger  and  bigger ;  you  could  not 
build  houses  fast  enough  for  the  rich  people  who 
wanted  to  live  in  them,  the  merchants  who  made 
the  money  and  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  settle  there,  and  the  lawyers  and  doctors  and 
engineers  and  others,  and  tradespeople  who  got 
their  share  out  of  the  profits.  The  streets  reached 
down  to  Croydon  and  Wimbledon,  which  my  father 
could  remember  quite  country  places ;  and  people 
used  to  say  that  Kingston  and  Eeigate  would  soon 
be  joined  to  London.  We  thought  we  could  go  on 
building  and  multiplying  for  ever.  'Tis  true  that 
even  then  there  was  no  lack  of  poverty ;  the  people 
who  had  no  money  went  on  increasing  as  fast  as 
the  rich,  and  pauperism  was  already  beginning  to 
be  a  difficulty ;  but  if  the  rates  were  high,  there 
was  plenty  of  money  to  pay  them  with ;  and  as  for 
what  were  called  the  middle  classes,  there  really 
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seemed  no  limit  to  their  increase  and  prosperity. 
People  in  those  days  thought  it  quite  a  matter  of 
course  to  bring  a  dozen  of  children  into  the  world 
— or,  as  it  used  to  be  said,  Providence  sent  them 
that  number  of  babies  ;  and  if  they  couldn't  always 
marry  off  all  the  daughters,  they  used  to  manage 
to  provide  for  the  sons,  for  there  were  new  openings 
to  be  found  in  all  the  professions,  or  in  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  which  went  on  steadily  getting  larger. 
Besides,  in  those  days  young  men  could  be  sent 
out  to  India,  or  into  the  army  or  navy ;  and  even 
then  emigration  was  not  uncommon,  although  not 
the  regular  custom  it  is  now.  Schoolmasters,  like 
all  other  professional  classes,  drove  a  capital  trade. 
They  did  not  teach  very  much,  to  be  sure,  but  new 
schools  with  their  four  or  five  hundred  boys  were 
springing  up  all  over  the  country. 

Fools  that  we  were !  We  thought  that  all  this 
wealth  and  prosperity  were  sent  us  by  Providence, 
and  could  not  stop  coming.  In  our  blindness  we 
did  not  see  that  we  were  merely  a  big  workshop, 
making  up  the  things  which  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  and  that  if  other  nations  stopped  send- 
ing us  raw  goods  to  work  up,  we  could  not  produce 
them  ourselves.  True,  we  had  in  those  days  an 
advantage  in  our  cheap  coal  and  iron ;  and  had  we 
taken  care  not  to  waste  the  fuel,  it  might  have 
lasted  us  longer.  But  even  then  there  were  signs 
that  coal  and  iron  would  soon  become  cheaper  ia 
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foreign  parts ;  while  as  to  food  and  other  things, 
England  was  not  better  off  than  it  is  now.  We 
were  so  rich  simply  because  other  nations  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
their  goods  to  ns  to  be  sold  or  manufactured ;  and 
we  thought  that  this  would  last  for  ever.  And  so, 
perhaps,  it  might  have  lasted,  if  we  had  only  taken 
proper  means  to  keep  it ;  but,  in  our  folly,  we  were 
too  careless  even  to  insure  our  prosperity,  and  after 
the  course  of  trade  was  turned  away  it  would  not 
come  back  again. 

And  yet,  if  ever  a  nation  had  a  plain  warning, 
we  had.  If  we  were  the  greatest  trading  country, 
our  neighbours  were  the  leading  military  power  in 
Europe.  They  were  driving  a  good  trade,  too,  for 
this  was  before  their  foolish  communism  (about 
which  you  will  hear  when  you  are  older)  had 
ruined  the  rich  without  benefiting  the  poor,  and 
they  were  in  many  respects  the  first  nation  in 
Europe ;  but  it  was  on  their  army  that  they  prided 
themselves  most.  And  with  reason.  They  had 
beaten  the  Kussians  and  the  Austrians,  and  the 
Prussians  too,  in  bygone  years,  and  they  thought 
they  were  invincible.  Well  do  I  remember  the 
great  review  held  at  Paris  by  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon during  the  great  Exhibition,  and  how  proud 
he  looked  showing  off  his  splendid  Guards  to  the 
assembled  kings  and  princes.  Yet  three  years 
afterwards,  the  force  so  long  deemed  the  first  in 
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Europe  was  ignominiously  beaten,  and  the  whole 
army  taken  prisoners.  Such  a  defeat  had  never 
happened  before  in  the  world's  history ;  and  with 
this  proof  before  us  of  the  folly  of  disbelieving  in 
the  possibility  of  disaster  merely  because  it  had 
never  fallen  upon  us,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  we  should  have  the  sense  to  take  the  lesson 
to  heart.  And  the  country  was  certainly  roused  for 
a  time,  and  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  army  ought 
to  be  reorganised,  and  our  defences  strengthened 
against  the  enormous  power  for  sudden  attacks 
which  it  was  seen  other  nations  were  able  to  put 
forth.  And  a  scheme  of  army  reform  was  brought 
forward  by  the  Government.  It  was  a  half-and-half 
affair  at  best ;  and,  unfortunately,  instead  of  being 
taken  up  in  Parliament  as  a  national  scheme,  it 
was  made  a  party  matter  of,  and  so  fell  through. 
There  was  a  Eadical  section  of  the  House,  too, 
whose  votes  had  to  be  secured  by  conciliation,  and 
which  blindly  demanded  a  reduction  of  armaments 
as  the  price  of  allegiance.  This  party  always 
decried  military  establishments  as  part  of  a  fixed 
policy  for  reducing  the  influence  of  the  Crown  and 
the  aristocracy.  They  could  not  understand  that 
the  times  had  altogether  changed,  that  the  Crown 
had  really  no  power,  and  that  the  Government 
merely  existed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  even  Parliament-rule  was  be- 
ginning to  give  way  to  mob-law.  At  any  rate,  the 
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Ministry,  baffled  on  all  sides,  gave  up  by  degrees 
all  the  strong  points  of  a  scheme  which  they  were 
not  heartily  in  earnest  about.    It  was  not  that  there 
was  any  lack  of  money,  if  only  it  had  been  spent  in 
the  right  way.     The  army  cost  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  to  give  us  a  proper  defence,  and  there 
were  armed  men  of  sorts  in  plenty  and  to  spare,  if 
only  they  had  been  decently  organised.     It  was  in 
organisation  and   forethought   that  we   fell   short, 
because  our  rulers  did  not  heartily  believe  in  the 
need  for  preparation.     The  fleet  and  the  Channel, 
they   said,   were   sufficient   protection.      So   army 
reform  was  put  off  to  some  more  convenient  season, 
and  the  militia  and  volunteers  were  left  untrained 
as  before,  because  to  call  them  out  for  drill  would 
"  interfere  with  the  industry  of  the  country."     We 
could  have  given  up  some  of  the  industry  of  those 
days,  forsooth,  and  yet  be  busier  than  we  are  now. 
But  why  tell  you  a  tale  you  have  so  often  heard 
already  ?     The  nation,  although  uneasy,  was  misled 
by  the  false  security  its  leaders  professed  to  feel ; 
the  warning  given  by  the  disasters  that  overtook 
France  was  allowed  to  pass   by  unheeded.      We 
would  not  even  be  at  the  trouble  of  putting  our 
arsenals  in  a  safe  place,  or  of  guarding  the  capital 
against  a  surprise,  although  the  cost  of  doing  so 
would  not  have  been  so  much  as  missed  from  the 
national  wealth.     The  French  trusted  in  their  army 
and  its  great  reputation,  we  in  our  fleet;   and  in 
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each  case  the  result  of  this  blind  confidence  was 
disaster,  such  as  our  forefathers  in  their  hardest 
struggles  could  not  have  even  imagined. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  how  the  crash  came  about. 
First,  the  rising  in  India  drew  away  a  part  of  our 
small  army ;  then  came  the  difficulty  with  America, 
which  had  been  threatening  for  years,  and  we  sent 
off  ten  thousand  men  to  defend  Canada — a  handful 
which  did  not  go  far  to  strengthen  the  real  defences 
•  of  that  country,  but  formed  an  irresistible  tempt- 
ation to  the  Americans  to  try  and  take  them  pris- 
oners, especially  as  the  contingent  included  three 
battalions  of  the  Guards.  Thus  the  regular  army 
at  home  was  even  smaller  than  usual,  and  nearly 
half  of  it  was  in  Ireland  to  check  the  talked-of 
Fenian  invasion  fitting  out  in  the  West.  Worse 
still — though  I  do  not  know  it  would  really  have 
mattered  as  things  turned  out — the  fleet  was  scat- 
tered abroad  :  some  ships  to  guard  the  West  Indies, 
others  to  check  privateering  in  the  China  seas,  and 
a  large  part  to  try  and  protect  our  colonies  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  shore  of  America,  where,  with  in- 
credible folly,  we  continued  to  retain  possessions 
which  we  could  not  possibly  defend.  America  was 
not  the  great  power  forty  years  ago  that  it  is  now  ; 
but  for  us  to  try  and  hold  territory  on  her  shores 
which  could  only  be  reached  by  sailing  round  the 
Horn,  was  as  absurd  as  if  she  had  attempted  to  take 
the  Isle  of  Man  before  the  independence  of  Ireland. 
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We  see  this  plainly  enough  now,  but  we  were  all 
blind  then. 

It  was  while  we  were  in  this  state,  with  our  ships 
all  over  the  world,  and  our  little  bit  of  an  army  cut 
up  into  detachments,  that  the  Secret  Treaty  was 
published,  and  Holland  and  Denmark  were  annexed. 
People  say  now  that  we  might  have  escaped  the 
troubles  which  came  on  us  if  we  had  at  any  rate 
kept  quiet  till  our  other  difficulties  were  settled  a, 
but  the  English  were  always  an  impulsive  lot :  the 
whole  country  was  boiling  over  with  indignation, 
and  the  Government,  egged  on  by  the  press,  and 
going  with  the  stream,  declared  war.  We  had 
always  got  out  of  scrapes  before,  and  we  believed 
our  old  luck  and  pluck  would  somehow  pull  us 
through. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  bustle  and  hurry  all 
over  the  land.  Not  that  the  calling  up  of  the  army 
reserves  caused  much  stir,  for  I  think  there  were 
only  about  5000  altogether,  and  a  good  many  of 
these  were  not  to  be  found  when  the  time  came ; 
but  recruiting  was  going  on  all  over  the  country, 
with  a  tremendous  high  bounty,  50,000  more  men 
having  been  voted  for  the  army.  Then  there  was 
a  Ballot  Bill  passed  for  adding  55,500  men  to  the 
militia ;  why  a  round  number  was  not  fixed  on  I 
don't  know,  but  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  this 
was  the  exact  quota  wanted  to  put  the  defences  of 
the  country  on  a  sound  footing.  Then  the  ship- 
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building  that  began  !  Ironclads,  despatch  -  boats, 
gunboats,  monitors, — every  building-yard  in  the 
country  got  its  job,  and  they  were  offering  ten 
shillings  a-day  wages  for  anybody  who  could  drive 
a  rivet.  This  didn't  improve  the  recruiting,  you 
may  suppose.  I  remember,  too,  there  was  a  squab- 
ble in  the  House  of  Commons  about  whether  arti- 
sans should  be  drawn  for  the  ballot,  as  they  were  so 
much  wanted,  and  I  think  they  got  an  exemption. 
This  sent  numbers  to  the  yards  ;  and  if  we  had  had 
a  couple  of  years  to  prepare  instead  of  a  couple  of 
weeks,  I  daresay  we  should  have  done  very  welL 

It  was  on  a  Monday  that  the  declaration  of  war 
was  announced,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  got  our  first 
inkling  of  the  sort  of  preparation  the  enemy  had 
made  for  the  event  which  they  had  really  brought 
about,  although  the  actual  declaration  was  made  by 
us.  A  pious  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles,  whom  it 
was  said  we  had  aroused,  was  telegraphed  back; 
and  from  that  moment  all  communication  with  the 
north  of  Europe  was  cut  off.  Our  embassies  and 
legations  were  packed  off  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  it 
was  as  if  we  had  suddenly  come  back  to  the  middle 
ages.  The  dumb  astonishment  visible  all  over 
London  the  next  morning,  when  the  papers  came 
out  void  of  news,  merely  hinting  at  what  had 
happened,  was  one  of  the  most  startling  things  in 
this  war  of  surprises.  But  everything  had  been 
arranged  beforehand ;  nor  ought  we  to  have  been 
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surprised,  for  we  had  seen  the  same  power,  only  a 
few  months  before,  move  down  half  a  million  of  men 
on  a  few  days'  notice,  to  conquer  the  greatest  military 
nation  in  Europe,  with  no  more  fuss  than  our  War 
Office  used  to  make  over  the  transport  of  a  brigade 
from  Aldershot  to  Brighton, — and  this,  too,  without 
the  allies  it  had  now.  What  happened  now  was 
not  a  bit  more  wonderful  in  reality ;  but  people  of 
this  country  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe 
that  what  had  never  occurred  before  to  England 
could  ever  possibly  happen.  Like  our  neighbours, 
we  became  wise  when  it  was  too  late. 

Of  course  the  papers  were  not  long  in  getting 
news — even  the  mighty  organisation  set  at  work 
could  not  shut  out  a  special  correspondent ;  and  in 
a  very  few  days,  although  the  telegraphs  and  rail- 
ways were  intercepted  right  across  Europe,  the 
main  facts  oozed  out.  An  embargo  had  been  laid 
on  all  the  shipping  in  every  port  from  the  Baltic  to 
Ostend ;  the  fleets  of  the  two  great  Powers  had 
moved  out,  and  it  was  supposed  were  assembled  in 
the  great  northern  harbour,  and  troops  were  hurry- 
ing on  board  all  the  steamers  detained  in  these 
places,  most  of  which  were  British  vessels.  It  was 
clear  that  invasion  was  intended.  Even  then  we 
might  have  been  saved,  if  the  fleet  had  been  ready. 
The  forts  which  guarded  the  flotilla  were  perhaps 
too  strong  for  shipping  to  attempt ;  but  an  ironclad 
or  two,  handled  as  British  sailors  knew  how  to  use 
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them,  might  have  destroyed  or  damaged  a  part  of 
the  transports,  and  delayed  the  expedition,  giving 
us  what  we  wanted,  time.  But  then  the  best  part 
of  the  fleet  had  been  decoyed  down  to  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  what  remained  of  the  Channel  squadron 
was  looking  after  Fenian  filibusters  off  the  west  of 
Ireland ;  so  it  was  ten  days  before  the  fleet  was  got 
together,  and  by  that  time  it  was  plain  the  enemy's 
preparations  were  too  far  advanced  to  be  stopped  by 
a  coup-de-main.  Information,  which  came  chiefly 
through  Italy,  came  slowly,  and  was  more  or  less 
vague  and  uncertain;  but  this  much  was  known, 
that  at  least  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  men 
were  embarked  or  ready  to  be  put  on  board  ships, 
and  that  the  flotilla  was  guarded  by  more  ironclads 
than  we  could  then  muster.  I  suppose  it  was  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  point  the  enemy  would  aim  at 
for  landing,  and  the  fear  lest  he  should  give  us  the 
go-by,  that  kept  the  fleet  for  several  days  in  the 
Downs  5  but  it  was  not  until  the  Tuesday  fortnight 
after  the  declaration  of  war  that  it  weighed  anchor 
and  steamed  away  for  the  North  Sea.  Of  course 
you  have  read  about  the  Queen's  visit  to  the  fleet 
the  day  before,  and  how  she  sailed  round  the  ships 
in  her  yacht,  and  went  on  board  the  flag-ship  to 
take  leave  of  the  admiral;  how,  overcome  with 
emotion,  she  told  him  that  the  safety  of  the  country- 
was  committed  to  his  keeping.  You  remember,  too, 
the  gallant  old  officer's  reply,  and  how  all  the  ships' 
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yards  were  manned,  and  how  lustily  the  tars  cheer- 
ed as  her  Majesty  was  rowed  off.  The  account  was 
of  course  telegraphed  to  London,  and  the  high 
spirits  of  the  fleet  infected  the  whole  town.  I  was 
outside  the  Charing  Cross  station  when  the  Queen's 
special  train  from  Dover  arrived,  and  from  the 
cheering  and  shouting  which  greeted  her  Majesty 
as  she  drove  away,  you  might  have  supposed  we 
had  already  won  a  great  victory.  The  leading 
journal,  which  had  gone  in  strongly  for  the  army 
reduction  carried  out  during  the  session,  and  had 
been  nervous  and  desponding  in  tone  during  the 
past  fortnight,  suggesting  all  sorts  of  compromises 
as  a  way  of  getting  out  of  the  war,  came  out  in  a 
very  jubilant  form  next  morning.  "  Panic-stricken 
inquirers,"  it  said,  "  ask  now,  where  are  the  means 
of  meeting  the  invasion  ?  We  reply  that  the  inva- 
sion will  never  take  place.  A  British  fleet,  manned 
by  British  sailors  whose  courage  and  enthusiasm 
are  reflected  in  the  people  of  this  country,  is  already 
on  the  way  to  meet  the  presumptuous  foe.  The 
issue  of  a  contest  between  British  ships  and  those 
of  any  other  country,  under  anything  like  equal 
odds,  can  never  be  doubtful  England  awaits  with 
calm  confidence  the  issue  of  the  impending  action." 
Such  were  the  words  of  the  leading  article,  and 
so  we  all  felt.  It  was  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  of 
August,  that  the  fleet  sailed  from  the  Downs.  It 
took  with  it  a  submarine  cable  to  lay  down  as  it 
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advanced,  so  that  continuous  communication  was 
kept  up,  and  the  papers  were  publishing  special 
editions  every  few  minutes  with  the  latest  news. 
This  was  the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  been  done, 
and  the  feat  was  accepted  as  a  good  omen.  Whether 
it  is  true  that  the  Admiralty  made  use  of  the  cable 
to  keep  on  sending  contradictory  orders,  which  took 
the  command  out  of  the  admiral's  hands,  I  can't  say ; 
but  all  that  the  admiral  sent  in  return  was  a  few 
messages  of  the  briefest  kind,  which  neither  the 
Admiralty  nor  any  one  else  could  have  made  any 
use  of.  Such  a  ship  had  gone  off  reconnoitring; 
such  another  had  rejoined — fleet  was  in  latitude  so 
and  so.  This  went  on  till  the  Thursday  morning. 
I  had  just  come  up  to  town  by  train  as  usual,  and 
was  walking  to  my  office,  when  the  newsboys  began 
to  cry,  "  New  edition — enemy's  fleet  in  sight !  " 
You  may  imagine  the  scene  in  London !  Business 
still  went  on  at  the  banks,  for  bills  matured  although 
the  independence  of  the  country  was  being  fought 
out  under  our  own  eyes,  so  to  say,  and  the  specula- 
tors were  active  enbugh.  But  even  with  the  people 
who  were  making  and  losing  their  fortunes,  the 
interest  in  the  fleet  overcame  everything  else  ;  men. 
who  went  to  pay  in  or  draw  out  their  money  stop- 
ped to  show  the  last  bulletin  to  the  cashier.  As  for 
the  street,  you  could  hardly  get  along  for  the  crowd 
stopping  to  buy  and  read  the  papers;  while  at 
every  house  or  office  the  members  sat  restlessly  in 
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the  common  room,  as  if  to  keep  together  for  com- 
pany, sending  out  some  one  of  their  number  every 
few  minutes  to  get  the  latest  edition.  At  least  this 
is  what  happened  at  our  office  ;  but  to  sit  still  was 
as  impossible  as  to  do  anything,  and  most  of  us 
went  out  and  wandered  about  among  the  crowd, 
under  a  sort  of  feeling  that  the  news  was  got 
quicker  at  in  this  way.  Bad  as  were  the  times 
coming,  I  think  the  sickening  suspense  of  that  day, 
and  the  shock  which  followed,  was  almost  the  worst 
that  we  underwent.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  that 
the  first  telegram  came  ;  an  hour  later  the  wire 
announced  that  the  admiral  had  signalled  to  form 
line  of  battle,  and  shortly  afterwards  that  the  order 
was  given  to  bear  down  on  the  enemy  and  engage. 
At  twelve  came  the  announcement,  "  Fleet  opened 
fire  about  three  miles  to  leeward  of  us " — that  is, 
the  ship  with  the  cable.  So  far  all  had  been  ex- 
pectancy ;  then  came  the  first  token  of  calamity. 
"  An  ironclad  has  been  blown  up  " — "  the  enemy's 
torpedoes  are  doing  great  damage  " — "  the  flag-ship 
is  laid  aboard  the  enemy  " — "  the  flag-ship  appears 
to  be  sinking"  —  "the  vice-admiral  has  signalled 
to" — there  the  cable  became  silent,  and,  as  you 
know,  we  heard  no  more  till,  two  days  afterwards, 
the  solitary  ironclad  which  escaped  the  disaster 
steamed  into  Portsmouth. 

Then  the  whole  story  came  out — how  our  sailors, 
gallant  as  ever,  had  tried  to  close  with  the  enemy  j 
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how  the  latter  evaded  the  conflict  at  close  quarters, 
and,  sheering  off,  left  behind  them  the  fatal  engines 
which  sent  our  ships,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  how  all  this  happened  almost  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  Government,  it  appears,  had  received  warnings 
of  this  invention ;  but  to  the  nation  this  stunning 
blow  was  utterly  unexpected.  That  Thursday  I 
had  to  go  home  early  for  regimental  drill,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  remain  doing  nothing,  so  when  that 
was  over  I  went  up  to  town  again,  and  after  waiting 
in  expectation  of  news  which  never  came,  and  miss- 
ing the  midnight  train,  I  walked  home.  It  was 
a  hot  sultry  night,  and  I  did  not  arrive  till  near 
sunrise.  The  whole  town  was  quite  still — the  lull 
before  the  storm ;  and  as  I  let  myself  in  with  my 
latch-key,  and  went  softly  up-stairs  to  my  room  to 
avoid  waking  the  sleeping  household,  I  could  not 
but  contrast  the  peacefalness  of  the  morning — no 
sound  breaking  the  silence  but  the  singing  of  the 
birds  in  the  garden — with  the  passionate  remorse 
and  indignation  that  would  break  out  with  the  day. 
Perhaps  the  inmates  of  the  rooms  were  as  wakeful 
as  myself;  but  the  house  in  its  stillness  was  just  as 
it  used  to  be  when  I  came  home  alone  from  balls  or 
parties  in  the  happy  days  gone  by.  Tired  though 
I  was,  I  could  not  sleep,  so  I  went  down  to  the 
river  and  had  a  swim ;  and  on  returning  found  the 
household  was  assembling  for  early  breakfast.  A 
sorrowful  household  it  was,  although  the  burden 
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pressing  on  each  was  partly  an  unseen  one.  My 
father,  doubting  whether  his  firm  could  last  through 
the  day ;  my  mother,  her  distress  about  my  brother, 
now  with  his  regiment  on  the  coast,  already  exceed* 
ing  that  which  she  felt  for  the  public  misfortune, 
had  come  down,  although  hardly  fit  to  leave  hei 
room.  My  sister  Clara  was  worst  of  all,  for  she 
could  not  but  try  to  disguise  her  special  interest  in 
the  fleet ;  and  though  we  had  all  guessed  that  hex 
heart  was  given  to  the  young  lieutenant  in  the  flag* 
ship — the  first  vessel  to  go  down — a  love  unclaimed 
could  not  be  told,  nor  could  we  express  the  sym- 
pathy we  felt  for  the  poor  girl.  That  breakfast,  the 
last  meal  we  ever  had  together,  was  soon  ended, 
and  my  father  and  I  went  up  to  town  by  an  early 
train,  and  got  there  just  as  the  fatal  announce- 
ment of  the  loss  of  the  fleet  was  telegraphed  from 
Portsmouth. 

The  panic  and  excitement  of  that  day — how  the 
funds  went  down  to  35  ;  the  run  upon  the  bank  and 
its  stoppage  ;  the  fall  of  half  the  houses  in  the  city} 
how  the  Government  issued  a  notification  suspend* 
ing  specie  payment  and  the  tendering  of  bills — this 
last  precaution  too  late  for  most  firms,  Graham  and 
Co.  among  the  number,  which  stopped  payment  as 
soon  as  my  father  got  to  the  office ;  the  call  to 
arms,  and  the  unanimous  response  of  the  country — 
all  this  is  history  which  I  need  not  repeat.  You  wish 
to  hear  about  my  own  share  in  the  business  of  tho 
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time.  Well,  volunteering  had  increased  immensely 
from  the  day  war  was  proclaimed,  and  our  regiment 
went  up  in  a  day  or  two  from  its  usual  strength  of 
600  to  nearly  1000.  But  the  stock  of  rifles  was  defi- 
cient. We  were  promised  a  further  supply  in  a  few 
days,  which,  however,  we  never  received  ;  and  while 
waiting  for  them  the  regiment  had  to  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  recruits  drilling  with  the  rifles 
in  the  morning,  and  we  old  hands  in  the  evening. 
The  failures  and  stoppage  of  work  on  this  black 
Friday  threw  an  immense  number  of  young  men 
out  of  employment,  and  we  recruited  up  to  1400 
strong  by  the  next  day ;  but  what  was  the  use  of 
all  these  men  without  arms  ?  On  the  Saturday  it 
was  announced  that  a  lot  of  smooth-bore  muskets 
in  store  at  the  Tower  would  be  served  out  to  regi- 
ments applying  for  them,  and  a  regular  scramble 
took  place  among  the  volunteers  for  them,  and  our 
people  got  hold  of  a  couple  of  hundred.  But  you 
might  almost  as  well  have  tried  to  learn  rifle-drill 
with  a  broom  -  stick  as  with  old  brown  bess ;  be- 
sides, there  was  no  smooth-bore  ammunition  in  the 
country.  A  national  subscription  was  opened  for 
the  manufacture  of  rifles  at  Birmingham,  which  ran 
up  to  a  couple  of  millions  in  two  days,  but,  like 
everything  else,  this  came  too  late.  To  return  to 
the  volunteers  :  camps  had  been  formed  a  fortnight 
before  at  Dover,  Brighton,  Harwich,  and  other 
places,  of  regulars  and  militia,  and  the  headquarters 
s.s. — n.  B 
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of  most  of  the  volunteer  regiments  were  attached  to 
one  or  other  of  them,  and  the  volunteers  themselves 
used  to  go  down  for  drill  from  day  to  day,  as  they 
could  spare  time,  and  on  Friday  an  order  went  out 
that  they  should  be  permanently  embodied ;  but 
the  metropolitan  volunteers  were  still  kept  about 
London  as  a  sort  of  reserve,  till  it  could  be  seen 
at  what  point  the  invasion  would  take  place.  We 
were  all  told  off  to  brigades  and  divisions.  Our 
brigade  consisted  of  the  4th  Eoyal  Surrey  Militia, 
the  1st  Surrey  Administrative  Battalion,  as  it  was 
called,  at  Clapham,  the  7th  Surrey  Volunteers  at 
Southwark,  and  ourselves ;  but  only  our  battalion 
and  the  militia  were  quartered  in  the  same  place, 
and  the  whole  brigade  had  merely  two  or  three 
afternoons  together  at  brigade  exercise  in  Bushey 
Park  before  the  march  took  place.  Our  brigadier 
belonged  to  a  line  regiment  in  Ireland,  and  did  not 
join  till  the  very  morning  the  order  came.  Mean- 
while, during  the  preliminary  fortnight,  the  militia 
colonel  commanded.  But  though  we  volunteers 
were  busy  with  our  drill  and  preparations,  those 
of  us  who,  like  myself,  belonged  to  Government 
offices,  had  more  than  enough  of  office  work  to  do, 
as  you  may  suppose.  The  volunteer  clerks  were 
allowed  to  leave  office  at  four  o'clock,  but  the  rest 
were  kept  hard  at  the  desk  far  into  the  night. 
Orders  to  the  lord-lieutenants,  to  the  magistrates, 
notifications,  all  the  arrangements  for  cleaning  out 
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the  workhouses  for  hospitals — these  and  a  hundred 
other  things  had  to  be  managed  in  our  office,  and 
there  was  as  much  bustle  indoors  as  out.  Fortu- 
nate we  were  to  be  so  busy — the  people  to  be  pitied 
were  those  who  had  nothing  to  do.  And  on  Sun- 
day (that  was  the  15th  August)  work  went  on  just 
as  usual.  We  had  an  early  parade  and  drill,  and  I 
went  up  to  town  by  the  nine  o'clock  train  in  my  uni- 
form, taking  my  rifle  with  me  in  case  of  accidents, 
and  luckily  too,  as  it  turned  out,  a  mackintosh  over- 
coat. When  I  got  to  Waterloo  there  were  all  sorts 
of  rumours  afloat.  A  fleet  had  been  seen  off  the 
Downs,  and  some  of  the  despatch-boats  which  were 
hovering  about  the  coasts  brought  news  that  there 
was  a  large  flotilla  off  Harwich,  but  nothing  could 
be  seen  from  the  shore,  as  the  weather  was  hazy. 
The  enemy's  light  ships  had  taken  and  sunk  all 
the  fishing-boats  they  could  catch,  to  prevent  the 
news  of  their  whereabouts  reaching  us  ;  but  a  few 
escaped  during  the  night  and  reported  that  the 
Inconstant  frigate  coming  home  from  North  Amer- 
ica, without  any  knowledge  of  what  had  taken 
place,  had  sailed  right  into  the  enemy's  fleet  and 
been  captured.  In  town  the  troops  were  all  getting 
ready  for  a  move;  the  Guards  in  the  Wellington 
Barracks  were  under  arms,  and  their  baggage- 
waggons  packed  and  drawn  up  in  the  Bird-cage 
Walk.  The  usual  guard  at  the  Horse  Guards  had 
been  withdrawn,  and  orderlies  and  staff -officers 
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were  going  to  and  fro.  All  this  I  saw  on  the  way 
to  my  office,  where  I  worked  away  till  twelve 
o'clock,  and  then  feeling  hungry  after  my  early 
breakfast,  I  went  across  Parliament  Street  to  my 
club  to  get  some  luncheon.  There  were  about  half- 
a-dozen  men  in  the  coffee-room,  none  of  whom  I 
knew ;  but  in  a  minute  or  two  Danvers  of  the  Trea- 
sury entered  in  a  tremendous  hurry.  From  him  I 
got  the  first  bit  of  authentic  news  I  had  had  that 
day.  The  enemy  had  landed  in  force  near  Harwich, 
and  the  metropolitan  regiments  were  ordered  down 
there  to  reinforce  the  troops  already  collected  in 
that  neighbourhood  ;  his  regiment  was  to  parade  at 
one  o'clock,  and  he  had  come  to  get  something  to 
eat  before  starting.  We  bolted  a  hurried  lunch, 
and  were  just  leaving  the  club  when  a  messenger 
from  the  Treasury  came  running  into  the  hall. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Danvers,"  said  he,  "  I've  come  to  look 
for  you,  sir ;  the  secretary  says  that  all  the  gentle- 
men are  wanted  at  the  office,  and  that  you  must 
please  not  one  of  you  go  with  the  regiments." 

"The  devil!"  cried  Danvers. 

"  Do  you  know  if  that  order  extends  to  all  the 
public'  offices?"  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  man,  "  but  I  believe  it 
do.  I  know  there's  messengers  gone  round  to  all 
the  clubs  and  luncheon-bars  to  look  for  the  gentle- 
men; the  secretary  says  it's  quite  impossible  any 
one  can  be  spared  just  now,  there's  so  much  work 
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to  do  ;  there's  orders  just  come  to  send  off  our 
records  to  Birmingham  to-night." 

I  did  not  wait  to  condole  with  Danvers,  but,  just 
glancing  up  Whitehall  to  see  if  any  of  our  messen- 
gers were  in  pursuit,  I  ran  off  as  hard  as  I  could 
for  Westminster  Bridge,  and  so  to  the  Waterloo 
station. 

The  place  had  quite  changed  its  aspect  since  the 
morning.  The  regular  service  of  trains  had  ceased, 
and  the  station  and  approaches  were  full  of  troops, 
among  them  the  Guards  and  artillery.  Everything 
was  very  orderly:  the  men  had  piled  arms,  and 
were  standing  about  in  groups.  There  was  no 
sign  of  high  spirits  or  enthusiasm.  Matters  had 
become  too  serious.  Every  man's  face  reflected 
the  general  feeling  that  we  had  neglected  the 
warnings  given  us,  and  that  now  the  danger  so 
long  derided  as  impossible  and  absurd  had  really 
come  and  found  us  unprepared.  But  the  soldiers, 
if  grave,  looked  determined,  like  men  who  meant 
to  do  their  duty  whatever  might  happen.  A  train 
full  of  guardsmen  was  just  starting  for  Guildford. 
I  was  told  it  would  stop  at  Surbiton,  and,  with 
several  other  volunteers,  hurrying  like  myself  to 
join  our  regiment,  got  a  place  in  it.  We  did  not 
arrive  a  moment  too  soon,  for  the  regiment  was 
marching  from  Kingston  down  to  the  station.  The 
destination  of  our  brigade  was  the  east  coast.  Empty 
carriages  were  drawn  up  in  the  siding,  and  our  regi- 
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ment  was  to  go  first.  A  large  crowd  was  assembled 
to  see  it  off,  including  the  recruits  who  had  joined 
during  the  last  fortnight,  and  who  formed  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  our  strength.  They  were  to  stay 
behind,  and  were  certainly  very  much  in  the  way 
already ;  for  as  all  the  officers  and  sergeants  be- 
longed to  the  active  part,  there  was  no  one  to  keep 
discipline  among  them,  and  they  came  crowding 
around  us,  breaking  the  ranks  and  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  into  the  train.  Here  I  saw  our  new 
brigadier  for  the  first  time.  He  was  a  soldier-like 
man,  and  no  doubt  knew  his  duty,  but  he  appeared 
new  to  volunteers,  and  did  not  seem  to  know  how 
to  deal  with  gentlemen  privates.  I  wanted  very 
much  to  run  home  and  get  my  greatcoat  and  knap- 
sack, which  I  had  bought  a  few  days  ago,  but  feared 
to  be  left  behind ;  a  good-natured  recruit  volun- 
teered to  fetch  them  for  me,  but  he  had  not  returned 
before  we  started,  and  I  began  the  campaign  with 
a  kit  consisting  of  a  mackintosh  and  a  small  pouch 
of  tobacco. 

It  was  a  tremendous  squeeze  in  the  train ;  for, 
besides  the  ten  men  sitting  down,  there  were  three 
or  four  standing  up  in  every  compartment,  and  the 
afternoon  was  close  and  sultry,  and  there  were  so 
many  stoppages  on  the  way  that  we  took  nearly  an 
hour  and  a  half  crawling  up  to  Waterloo.  It  was 
between  five  and  six  in  the  afternoon  when  we  arrived 
there,  and  it  was  nearly  seven  before  we  marched  up 
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to  the  Shoreditch  station.  The  whole  place  was  filled 
up  with  stores  and  ammunition,  to  be  sent  off  to  the 
east,  so  we  piled  arms  in  the  street  and  scattered 
about  to  get  food  and  drink,  of  which  most  of  us 
stood  in  need,  especially  the  latter,  for  some  were 
already  feeling  the  worse  for  the  heat  and  crush. 
I  was  just  stepping  into  a  public-house  with  Travers, 
when  who  should  drive  up  but  his  pretty  wife  ? 
Most  of  our  friends  had  paid  their  adieus  at  the 
Surbiton  station,  but  she  had  driven  up  by  the 
road  in  his  brougham,  bringing  their  little  boy  to 
have  a  last  look  at  papa.  She  had  also  brought 
his  knapsack  and  greatcoat,  and,  what  was  still 
more  acceptable,  a  basket  containing  fowls,  tongue, 
bread-and-butter,  and  biscuits,  and  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  claret,  —  which  priceless  luxuries  they 
insisted  on  my  sharing. 

Meanwhile  the  hours  went  on.  The  4th  Surrey 
Militia,  which  had  marched  all  the  way  from  Kings- 
ton, had  come  up,  as  well  as  the  other  volunteer 
corps ;  the  station  had  been  partly  cleared  of  the 
stores  that  encumbered  it ;  some  artillery,  two 
militia  regiments,  and  a  battalion  of  the  line,  had 
been  despatched,  and  our  turn  to  start  had  come, 
and  long  lines  of  carriages  were  drawn  up  ready 
for  us ;  but  still  we  remained  in  the  street.  You 
may  fancy  the  scene.  There  seemed  to  be  as  many 
people  as  ever  in  London,  and  we  could  hardly 
move  for  the  crowds  of  spectators — fellows  hawk- 
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ing  fruits  and  volunteers'  comforts,  newsboys  and 
so  forth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cabs  and  omnibuses ; 
while  orderlies  and  staff -officers  were  constantly 
riding  up  with  messages.  A  good  many  of  the 
militiamen,  and  some  of  our  people  too,  had  taken 
more  than  enough  to  drink  ;  perhaps  a  hot  sun  had 
told  on  empty  stomachs  ;  anyhow,  they  became 
very  noisy.  The  din,  dirt,  and  heat  were  inde- 
scribable. So  the  evening  wore  on,  and  all  the 
information  our  officers  could  get  from  the  briga- 
dier, who  appeared  to  be  acting  under  another 
general,  was,  that  orders  had  come  to  stand  fast 
for  the  present.  Gradually  the  street  became 
quieter  and  cooler.  The  brigadier,  who,  by  way 
of  setting  an  example,  had  remained  for  some  hours 
without  leaving  his  saddle,  had  got  a  chair  out  of  a 
shop,  and  sat  nodding  in  it ;  most  of  the  men  were 
lying  down  or  sitting  on  the  pavement — some  sleep- 
ing, some  smoking.  In  vain  had  Travers  begged  his 
wife  to  go  home.  She  declared  that,  having  come 
so  far,  she  would  stay  and  see  the  last  of  us.  The 
brougham  had  been  sent  away  to  a  by-street,  as 
it  blocked  up  the  road ;  so  he  sat  on  a  doorstep, 
she  by  him  on  the  knapsack.  Little  Arthur,  who 
had  been  delighted  at  the  bustle  and  the  uniforms, 
and  in  high  spirits,  became  at  last  very  cross,  and 
eventually  cried  himself  to  sleep  in  his  father's 
arms,  his  golden  hair  and  one  little  dimpled  arm 
hanging  over  his  shoulder.  Thus  went  on  the 
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weary  hours,  till  suddenly  the  assembly  sounded, 
and  we  all  started  up.  We  were  to  return  to 
Waterloo.  The  landing  on  the  east  was  only  a 
feint — so  ran  the  rumour — the  real  attack  was  on 
the  south.  Anything  seemed  better  than  indecision 
and  delay,  and,  tired  though  we  were,  the  march 
back  was  gladly  hailed.  Mrs  Travers,  who  made 
us  take  the  remains  of  the  luncheon  with  us,  we 
left  to  look  for  her  carriage ;  little  Arthur,  who 
was  awake  again,  but  very  good  and  quiet,  in  her 
arms. 

We  did  not  reach  Waterloo  till  nearly  midnight, 
and  there  was  some  delay  in  starting  again.  Several 
volunteer  and  militia  regiments  had  arrived  from 
the  north ;  the  station  and  all  its  approaches  were 
jammed  up  with  men,  and  trains  were  being  de- 
spatched away  as  fast  as  they  could  be  made  up. 
All  this  time  no  news  had  reached  us  since  the  first 
announcement;  but  the  excitement  then  aroused 
Lad  now  passed  away  under  the  influence  of  fatigue 
and  want  of  sleep,  and  most  of  us  dozed  off  as  soon 
as  we  got  under  way.  I  did,  at  any  rate,  and  was 
awoke  by  the  train  stopping  at  Leatherhead.  There 
was  an  up-train  returning  to  town,  and  some  per- 
sons in  it  were  bringing  up  news  from  the  coast. 
We  could  not,  from  our  part  of  the  train,  hear  what 
they  said,  but  the  rumour  was  passed  up  from  one 
carriage  to  another.  The  enemy  had  landed  in 
force  at  Worthing.  Their  position  had  been  at- 
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tacked  by  the  troops  from  the  camp  near  Brighton, 
and  the  action  would  be  renewed  in  the  morning. 
The  volunteers  had  behaved  very  well.  This  was 
all  the  information  we  could  get.  So,  then,  the 
invasion  had  come  at  last.  It  was  clear,  at  any 
rate,  from  what  was  said,  that  the  enemy  had  not 
been  driven  back  yet,  and  we  should  be  in  time 
most  likely  to  take  a  share  in  the  defence.  It  was 
sunrise  when  the  train  crawled  into  Dorking,  for 
there  had  been  numerous  stoppages  on  the  way; 
and  here  it  was  pulled  up  for  a  long  tune,  and  we 
were  told  to  get  out  and  stretch  ourselves  —  an 
order  gladly  responded  to,  for  we  had  been  very 
closely  packed  all  night.  Most  of  us,  too,  took  the 
opportunity  to  make  an  early  breakfast  off  the  food 
we  had  brought  from  Shoreditch.  I  had  the  remains 
of  Mrs  Travers's  fowl  and  some  bread  wrapped  up 
in  my  waterproof  which  I  shared  with  one  or  two 
less  provident  comrades.  We  could  see  from  our 
halting-place  that  the  line  was  blocked  with  trains 
beyond  and  behind.  It  must  have  been  about  eight 
o'clock  when  we  got  orders  to  take  our  seats  again, 
and  the  train  began  to  move  slowly  on  towards 
Horsham.  Horsham  Junction  was  the  point  to 
be  occupied — so  the  rumour  went ;  but  about  ten 
o'clock,  when  halting  at  a  small  station  a  few  miles 
short  of  it,  the  order  came  to  leave  the  train,  and 
our  brigade  formed  in  column  on  the  highroad. 
Beyond  us  was  some  field-artillery;  and  further 
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on,  so  we  were  told  by  a  staff-officer,  another  bri- 
gade, which  was  to  make  up  a  division  with  ours. 
After  more  delays  the  line  began  to  move,  but  not 
forwards ;  our  route  was  towards  the  north-west, 
and  a  sort  of  suspicion  of  the  state  of  affairs  flashed 
across  my  mind.  Horsham  was  already  occupied 
by  the  enemy's  advanced-guard,  and  we  were  to 
fall  back  on  Leith  Common,  and  take  up  a  position 
threatening  his  flank,  should  he  advance  either  to 
Guildford  or  Dorking.  This  was  soon  confirmed 
by  what  the  colonel  was  told  by  the  brigadier  and 
passed  down  the  ranks  ;  and  just  now,  for  the  first 
time,  the  boom  of  artillery  came  up  on  the  light 
south  breeze.  In  about  an  hour  the  firing  ceased. 
What  did  it  mean  ?  We  could  not  tell.  Meanwhile 
our  march  continued.  The  day  was  very  close  and 
sultry,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  stirred  up  by  our  feet 
almost  suffocated  us.  I  had  saved  a  soda-water 
bottleful  of  yesterday's  claret ;  but  this  went  only 
a  short  way,  for  there  were  many  mouths  to  share 
it  with,  and  the  thirst  soon  became  as  bad  as  ever. 
Several  of  the  regiment  fell  out  from  faintness,  and 
we  made  frequent  halts  to  rest  and  let  the  stragglers 
come  up.  At  last  we  reached  the  top  of  Leith  Hill. 
It  is  a  striking  spot,  being  the  highest  point  in  the 
south  of  England.  The  view  from  it  is  splendid, 
and  most  lovely  did  the  country  look  this  summer 
day,  although  the  grass  was  brown  from  the  long 
drought.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  get  from  the 
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dusty  road  on  to  the  common,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  there  was  a  refreshing  breeze.  We  could  see 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  of  our  division. 
Our  own  regiment  did  not  muster  more  than  500, 
for  it  contained  a  large  number  of  Government 
office  men  who  had  been  detained,  like  Danvers, 
for  duty  in  town,  and  others  were  not  much  larger ; 
but  the  militia  regiment  was  very  strong,  and  the 
whole  division,  I  was  told,  mustered  nearly  5000 
rank  and  file.  We  could  see  other  troops  also  in 
extension  of  our  division,  and  could  count  a  couple 
of  field -batteries  of  Koyal  Artillery,  besides  some 
heavy  guns,  belonging  to  the  volunteers  apparently, 
drawn  by  cart-horses.  The  cooler  air,  the  sense 
of  numbers,  and  the  evident  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion we  held,  raised  our  spirits,  which,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say,  had  all  the  morning  been  de- 
pressed. It  was  not  that  we  were  not  eager  to 
close  with  the  enemy,  but  that  the  counter-march- 
ing and  halting  ominously  betokened  a  vacillation 
of  purpose  in  those  who  had  the  guidance  of  affairs. 
Here  in  two  days  the  invaders  had  got  more  than 
twenty  miles  inland,  and  nothing  effectual  had  been 
done  to  stop  them.  And  the  ignorance  in  which 
we  volunteers,  from  the  colonel  downwards,  were 
kept  of  their  movements,  filled  us  with  uneasiness. 
We  could  not  but  depict  to  ourselves  the  enemy  as 
carrying  out  all  the  while  firmly  his  well-considered 
scheme  of  attack,  and  contrasting  it  with  our  own 
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uncertainty  of  purpose.  The  very  silence  with 
which  his  advance  appeared  to  be  conducted  filled 
us  with  mysterious  awe.  Meanwhile  the  day  wore 
on,  and  we  became  faint  with  hunger,  for  we  had 
eaten  nothing  since  daybreak.  No  provisions  came 
up,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  any  commissariat 
officers.  It  seems  that  when  we  were  at  the  Water- 
loo station  a  whole  trainful  of  provisions  was  drawn 
up  there,  and  our  colonel  proposed  that  c-ne  of  the 
trucks  should  be  taken  off  and  attached  to  our  train, 
so  that  we  might  have  some  food  at  hand ;  but  the 
officer  in  charge,  an  assistant-controller  I  think  they 
called  him  —  this  control  department  was  a  new- 
fangled affair  which  did  us  almost  as  much  harm 
as  the  enemy  in  the  long-run — said  his  orders  were 
to  keep  all  the  stores  together,  and  that  he  couldn't 
issue  any  without  authority  from  the  head  of  his 
department.  So  we  had  to  go  without.  Those 
who  had  tobacco  smoked — indeed  there  is  no  solace 
like  a  pipe  under  such  circumstances.  The  militia 
regiment,  I  heard  afterwards,  had  two  days'  pro- 
visions in  their  haversacks ;  it  was  we  volunteers 
who  had  no  haversacks,  and  nothing  to  put  in  them. 
All  this  time,  I  should  tell  you,  while  we  were  lying 
on  the  grass  with  our  arms  piled,  the  General,  with 
the  brigadiers  and  staff,  was  riding  about  slowly 
from  point  to  point  of  the  edge  of  the  common, 
looking  out  with  his  glass  towards  the  south  valley. 
Orderlies  and  staff-officers  were  constantly  coming, 
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and  about  three  o'clock  there  arrived  up  a  road 
that  led  towards  Horsham  a  small  body  of  lancers 
and  a  regiment  of  yeomanry,  who  had,  it  appears, 
been  out  in  advance,  and  now  drew  up  a  short 
way  in  front  of  us  in  column  facing  to  the  south. 
Whether  they  could  see  anything  in  their  front  I 
could  not  tell,  for  we  were  behind  the  crest  of  the 
hill  ourselves,  and  so  could  not  look  into  the  valley 
below;  but  shortly  afterwards  the  assembly  sounded. 
Commanding  officers  were  called  out  by  the  Gene- 
ral, and  received  some  brief  instructions ;  and  the 
column  began  to  march  again  towards  London,  the 
militia  this  time  coming  last  in  our  brigade.  A 
rumour  regarding  the  object  of  this  counter-march 
soon  spread  through  the  ranks.  The  enemy  was 
not  going  to  attack  us  here,  but  was  trying  to  turn 
the  position  on  both  sides,  one  column  pointing  to 
Eeigate,  the  other  to  Aldershot ;  and  so  we  must 
fall  back  and  take  up  a  position  at  Dorking.  The 
line  of  the  great  chalk-range  was  to  be  defended. 
A  large  force  was  concentrating  at  Guildford,  another 
at  Eeigate,  and  we  should  find  supports  at  Dorking. 
The  enemy  would  be  awaited  in  these  positions. 
Such,  so  far  as  we  privates  could  get  at  the  facts, 
was  to  be  the  plan  of  operations.  Down  the  hill, 
therefore,  we  marched.  From  one  or  two  points 
we  could  catch  a  brief  sight  of  the  railway  in  the 
valley  below  running  from  Dorking  to  Horsham. 
Men  in  red  were  working  upon  it  here  and  there. 
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They  were  the  Koyal  Engineers,  some  one  said, 
breaking  up  the  line.  On  we  marched.  The  dust 
seemed  worse  than  ever.  In  one  village  through 
which  we  passed — I  forget  the  name  now — there 
was  a  pump  on  the  green.  Here  we  stopped  and 
had  a  good  drink ;  and  passing  by  a  large  farm,  the 
farmer's  wife  and  two  or  three  of  her  maids  stood  at 
the  gate  and  handed  us  hunches  of  bread  and  cheese 
out  of  some  baskets.  I  got  the  share  of  a  bit,  but 
the  bottom  of  the  good  woman's  baskets  must  soon 
have  been  reached.  Not  a  thing  else  was  to  be 
had  till  we  got  to  Dorking  about  six  o'clock;  in- 
deed most  of  the  farm-houses  appeared  deserted 
already.  On  arriving  there  we  were  drawn  up  in 
the  street,  and  just  opposite  was  a  baker's  shop. 
Our  fellows  asked  leave  at  first  by  twos  and  threes 
to  go  in  and  buy  some  loaves,  but  soon  others  began 
to  break  off  and  crowd  into  the  shop,  and  at  last  a 
regular  scramble  took  place.  If  there  had  been  any 
order  preserved,  and  a  regular  distribution  arranged, 
they  would  no  doubt  have  been  steady  enough,  but 
hunger  makes  men  selfish ;  each  man  felt  that  his 
stopping  behind  would  do  no  good  —  he  would 
simply  lose  his  share ;  so  it  ended  by  almost  the 
whole  regiment  joining  in  the  scrimmage,  and  the 
shop  was  cleared  out  in  a  couple  of  minutes  ;  while 
as  for  paying,  you  could  not  get  your  hand  into 
your  pocket  for  the  crush.  The  colonel  tried  in 
vain  to  stop  the  row ;  some  of  the  officers  were  as 
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bad  as  the  men.  Just  then  a  staff-officer  rode  by  5 
he  could  scarcely  make  way  for  the  crowd,  and  was 
pushed  against  rather  rudely,  and  in  a  passion  he 
called  out  to  us  to  behave  properly,  like  soldiers, 
and  not  like  a  parcel  of  roughs.  "Oh,  blow  it, 
governor,"  said  Dick  Wake,  "  you  aren't  agoing  to 
come  between  a  poor  cove  and  his  grub."  Wake 
was  an  articled  attorney,  and,  as  we  used  to  say 
in  those  days,  a  cheeky  young  chap,  although  a 
good-natured  fellow  enough.  At  this  speech,  which 
was  followed  by  some  more  remarks  of  the  sort  from 
those  about  him,  the  staff- officer  became  angrier 
still.  "Orderly,"  cried  he  to  the  lancer  riding 
behind  him,  "take  that  man  to  the  provost-mar- 
shal. As  for  you,  sir,"  he  said,  turning  to  our 
colonel,  who  sat  on  his  horse  silent  with  astonish- 
ment, "  if  you  don't  want  some  of  your  men  shot 
before  their  time,  you  and  your  precious  officers 
had  better  keep  this  rabble  in  a  little  better  order;" 
and  poor  Dick,  who  looked  crestfallen  enough,  would 
certainly  have  been  led  off  at  the  tail  of  the  ser- 
geant's horse,  if  the  brigadier  had  not  come  up  and 
arranged  matters,  and  marched  us  off  to  the  hill 
beyond  the  town.  This  incident  made  us  both 
angry  and  crestfallen.  We  were  annoyed  at  being 
so  roughly  spoken  to  :  at  the  same  time  we  felt 
we  had  deserved  it,  and  were  ashamed  of  the  mis- 
conduct. Then,  too,  we  had  lost  confidence  in  our 
colonel,  after  the  poor  figure  he  cut  in  the  affair. 
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He  was  a  good  fellow,  the  colonel,  and  showed 
himself  a  brave  one  next  day ;  but  he  aimed  too 
much  at  being  popular,  and  didn't  understand  a  bit 
how  to  command. 

To  resume : — We  had  scarcely  reached  the  hill 
above  the  town,  which  we  were  told  was  to  be  our 
bivouac  for  the  night,  when  the  welcome  news  came 
that  a  food- train  had  arrived  at  the  station ;  but 
there  were  no  carts  to  bring  the  things  up,  so  a 
fatigue-party  went  down  and  carried  back  a  supply 
to  us  in  their  arms, — loaves,  a  barrel  of  rum,  packets 
of  tea,  and  joints  of  meat — abundance  for  all ;  but 
there  was-  not  a  kettle  or  a  cooking-pot  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  we  could  not  eat  the  meat  raw.  The 
colonel  and  officers  were  no  better  off.  They  had 
arranged  to  have  a  regular  mess,  with  crockery, 
steward,  and  all  complete,  but  the  establishment 
never  turned  up,  and  what  had  become  of  it  no  one 
knew.  Some  of  us  were  sent  back  into  the  town  to 
see  what  we  could  procure  in  the  way  of  cooking 
utensils.  We  found  the  street  full  of  artillery,  bag- 
gage-waggons, and  mounted  officers,  and  volunteers 
shopping  like  ourselves ;  and  all  the  houses  appeared 
to  be  occupied  by  troops.  We  succeeded  in  getting 
a  few  kettles  and  saucepans,  and  I  obtained  for  my- 
self a  leather  bag,  with  a  strap  to  go  over  the  shoul- 
der, which  proved  very  handy  afterwards  ;  and  thus 
laden,  we  trudged  back  to  our  camp  on  the  hill, 
filling  the  kettles  with  dirty  water  from  a  little 

s.s. — n.  c 
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stream  which  runs  between  the  hill  and  the  town, 
for  there  was  none  to  be  had  above.  It  was  nearly 
a  couple  of  miles  each  way ;  and,  exhausted  as  we 
were  with  marching  and  want  of  rest,  we  were  almost 
too  tired  to  eat.  The  cooking  was  of  the  rough- 
est, as  you  may  suppose ;  all  we  could  do  was  to 
cut  off  slices  of  the  meat  and  boil  them  in  the  sauce- 
pans, using  our  fingers  for  forks.  The  tea,  however, 
was  very  refreshing ;  and,  thirsty  as  we  were,  we 
drank  it  by  the  gallon.  Just  before  it  grew  dark, 
the  brigade -major  came  round,  and,  with  the  ad- 
jutant, showed  our  colonel  how  to  set  a  picket  in 
advance  of  our  line  a  little  way  down  the  face  of  the 
hill.  It  was  not  necessary  to  place  one,  I  suppose, 
because  the  town  in  our  front  was  still  occupied 
with  troops ;  but  no  doubt  the  practice  would  be 
useful.  We  had  also  a  quarter-guard,  and  a  line  of 
sentries  in  front  and  rear  of  our  line,  communicat- 
ing with  those  of  the  regiments  on  our  flanks.  Fire- 
wood was  plentiful,  for  the  hill  was  covered  with 
beautiful  wood  ;  but  it  took  some  time  to  collect  it, 
for  we  had  nothing  but  our  pocket-knives  to  cut 
down  the  branches  with. 

So  we  lay  down  to  sleep.  My  company  had  no 
duty,  and  we  had  the  night  undisturbed  to  our- 
selves ;  but,  tired  though  I  was,  the  excitement  and 
the  novelty  of  the  situation  made  sleep  difficult. 
And  although  the  night  was  still  and  warm,  and  we 
were  sheltered  by  the  woods,  I  soon  found  it  chilly 
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with,  no  better  covering  than  my  thin  dust-coat,  th& 
more  so  as  my  C  jhes,  saturated  with  perspiration 
during  the  day,  had  never  dried ;  and  before  day- 
light I  woke  from  a  short  nap,  shivering  with  cold, 
and  was  glad  to  get  warm  with  others  by  a  fire.  I 
then  noticed  that  the  opposite  hills  on  the  south 
were  dotted  with  fires  ;  and  we  thought  at  first  they 
must  belong  to  the  enemy,  but  we  were  told  that 
the  ground  up  there  was  still  held  by  a  strong  rear- 
guard of  regulars,  and  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
a  surprise. 

At  the  first  sign  of  dawn  the  bugles  of  the  regi- 
ments sounded  the  reveille,  and  we  were  ordered 
to  fall  in,  and  the  roll  was  called.  About  twenty 
men  were  absent,  who  had  fallen  out  sick  the 
day  before ;  they  had  been  sent  up  to  London  by 
train  during  the  night,  I  believe.  After  standing- 
in  column  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  brigade-major 
came  down  with  orders  to  pile  arms  and  stand  easy  f 
and  perhaps  half  an  hour  afterwards  we  were  told 
to  get  breakfast  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  cook 
a  day's  food  at  the  same  time.  This  operation  was 
managed  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  even- 
ing before,  except  that  we  had  our  cooking  pots 
and  kettles  ready.  Meantime  there  was  leisure  to- 
look  around,  and  from  where  we  stood  there  was  a 
commanding  view  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  in  England.  Our  regiment  was  drawn  up 
on  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  which  runs  from 
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Guildford  to  Dorking.  This  is  indeed  merely  a 
part  of  the  great  chalk-range  which  extends  from 
beyond  Aldershot  east  to  the  Medway ;  but  there  is 
a  gap  in  the  ridge  just  here  where  the  little  stream 
that  runs  past  Dorking  turns  suddenly  to  the  north, 
to  find  its  way  to  the  Thames.  We  stood  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  as  it  trends  down  eastward  to- 
wards this  gap,  and  had  passed  our  bivouac  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  gentleman's  park.  A  little 
way  above  us,  and  to  our  right,  was  a  very  fine 
country-seat  to  which  the  park  was  attached,  now 
occupied  by  the  headquarters  of  our  division.  From 
this  house  the  hill  sloped  steeply  down  southward 
to  the  valley  below,  which  runs  nearly  east  and 
west  parellel  to  the  ridge,  and  carries  the  railway 
and  the  road  from  Guildford  to  Keigate ;  and  in 
which  valley,  immediately  in  front  of  the  chateau, 
and  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  it,  was 
the  little  town  of  Dorking,  nestled  in  the  trees,  and 
rising  up  the  foot  of  the  slopes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley  which  stretched  away  to  Leith  Common, 
the  scene  of  yesterday's  march.  Thus  the  main  part 
of  the  town  of  Dorking  was  on  our  right  front,  but 
the  suburbs  stretched  away  eastward  nearly  to  our 
proper  front,  culminating  in  a  small  railway  station, 
from  which  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  park  rose  up 
dotted  with  shrubs  and  trees  to  where  we  were 
standing.  Bound  this  railway  station  was  a  cluster 
of  villas  and  one  or  two  mills,  of  whose  gardens  we 
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thus  had  a  bird's-eye  view,  their  little  ornamental 
ponds  glistening  like  looking-glasses  in  the  morn- 
ing sun.  Immediately  on  our  left  the  park  sloped 
steeply  down  to  the  gap  before  mentioned,  through 
which  ran  the  little  stream,  as  well  as  the  railway 
from  Epsom  to  Brighton,  nearly  due  north  and 
south,  meeting  the  Guildford  and  Eeigate  line  at 
right  angles.  Close  to  the  point  of  intersection 
and  the  little  station  already  mentioned,  was  the 
station  of  the  former  line  where  we  had  stopped  the 
day  before.  Beyond  the  gap  on  the  east  (our  left), 
and  in  continuation  of  our  ridge,  rose  the  chalk-hill 
again.  The  shoulder  of  this  ridge  overlooking  the 
gap  is  called  Box  Hill,  from  the  shrubbery  of  box- 
wood with  which  it  was  covered.  Its  sides  were 
very  steep,  and  the  top  of  the  ridge  was  covered 
with  troops.  The  natural  strength  of  our  position 
was  manifested  at  a  glance ;  a  high  grassy  ridge 
steep  to  the  south,  with  a  stream  in  front,  and  but 
little  cover  up  the  sides.  It  seemed  made  for  a 
battle-field.  The  weak  point  was  the  gap ;  the 
ground  at  the  junction  of  the  railways  and  the 
roads  immediately  at  the  entrance  of  the  gap  formed 
a  little  valley,  dotted,  as  I  have  said,  with  buildings 
and  gardens.  This,  in  one  sense,  was  the  key  of 
the  position ;  for  although  it  would  not  be  tenable 
while  we  held  the  ridge  commanding  it,  the  enemy 
by  carrying  this  point  and  advancing  through  the 
gap  would  cut  our  line  in  two.  But  you  must  not 
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suppose  I  scanned  the  ground  thus  critically  at  the 
time.  Anybody,  indeed,  might  have  been  struck 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  our  position ;  but 
what,  as  I  remember,  most  impressed  me,  was  the 
peaceful  beauty  of  the  scene — the  little  town  with 
the  outline  of  the  houses  obscured  by  a  blue  mist, 
the  massive  crispness  of  the  foliage,  the  outlines  of 
the  great  trees,  lighted  up  by  the  sun,  and  relieved 
by  deep-blue  shade.  So  thick  was  the  timber  here, 
rising  up  the  southern  slopes  of  the  valley,  that  it 
looked  almost  as  if  it  might  have  been  a  primeval 
forest.  The  quiet  of  the  scene  was  the  more  im- 
pressive because  contrasted  in  the  mind  with  the 
•scenes  we  expected  to  follow ;  and  I  can  remember, 
as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  sensation  of  bitter  regret 
that  it  should  now  be  too  late  to  avert  this  coming 
desecration  of  our  country,  which  might  so  easily 
have  been  prevented.  A  little  firmness,  a  little 
prevision  on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  even  a  little 
common-sense,  and  this  great  calamity  would  have 
been  rendered  utterly  impossible.  Too  late,  alas ! 
We  were  like  the  foolish  virgins  in  the  parable. 

But  you  must  not  suppose  the  scene  immediately 
around  was  gloomy  :  the  camp  was  brisk  and  bust- 
ling enough.  We  had  got  over  the  stress  of  weari- 
ness ;  our  stomachs  were  full ;  we  felt  a  natural 
enthusiasm  at  the  prospect  of  having  so  soon  to  take 
a  part  as  the  real  defenders  of  the  country,  and  we 
were  inspirited  at  the  sight  of  the  large  force  that 
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was  now  assembled.  Along  the  slopes  which 
trended  off  to  the  rear  of  our  ridge,  troops  came 
marching  up  —  volunteers,  militia,  cavalry,  and 
guns  ;  these,  I  heard,  had  come  down  from  the 
north  as  far  as  Leatherhead  the  night  before,  and 
had  marched  over  at  daybreak.  Long  trains,  too, 
began  to  arrive  by  the  rail  through  the  gap,  one 
after  the  other,  containing  militia  and  volunteers, 
who  moved  up  to  the  ridge  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  took  up  their  position,  massed  for  the  most 
part  on  the  slopes  which  ran  up  from,  and  in  rear 
of,  where  we  stood.  We  now  formed  part  of  an 
army -corps,  we  were  told,  consisting  of  three 
divisions,  but  what  regiments  composed  the  other 
two  divisions  I  never  heard.  All  this  movement 
we  could  distinctly  see  from  our  position,  for  we 
had  hurried  over  our  breakfast,  expecting  every 
minute  that  the  battle  would  begin,  and  now  stood 
or  sat  about  on  the  ground  near  our  piled  arms. 
Early  in  the  morning,  too,  we  saw  a  very  long 
train  come  along  the  valley  from  the  direction  of 
Guildford,  full  of  redcoats.  It  halted  at  the  little 
station  at  our  feet,  and  the  troops  alighted.  We 
could  soon  make  out  their  bear-skins.  They  were 
the  Guards,  coming  to  reinforce  this  part  of  the  line. 
Leaving  a  detachment  of  skirmishers  to  hold  the 
line  of  the  railway  embankment,  the  main  body 
marched  up  with  a  springy  step,  and  with  the 
band  playing,  and  drew  up  across  the  gap  on  our 
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left,  in  prolongation  of  our  line.  There  appeared 
to  be  three  battalions  of  them,  for  they  formed  up 
in  that  number  of  columns  at  short  intervals. 

Shortly  after  this  I  was  sent  over  to  Box  Hill  with 
a  message  from  our  colonel  to  the  colonel  of  a  volun- 
teer regiment  stationed  there,  to  know  whether  an 
ambulance-cart  was  obtainable,  as  it  was  reported 
this  regiment  was  well  supplied  with  carriage, 
whereas  we  were  without  any :  my  mission,  however, 
was  futile.  Crossing  the  valley,  I  found  a  scene 
of  great  confusion  at  the  railway  station.  Trains 
were  still  coming  in  with  stores,  ammunition,  guns, 
and  appliances  of  all  sorts,  which  were  being  un- 
loaded as  fast  as  possible  ;  but  there  were  scarcely 
any  means  of  getting  the  things  off.  There  were 
plenty  of  waggons  of  all  sorts,  but  hardly  any 
horses  to  draw  them,  and  the  whole  place  was 
blocked  up ;  while,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  a 
regular  exodus  had  taken  place  of  the  people  from 
the  town,  who  had  been  warned  that  it  was  likely 
to  be  the  scene  of  fighting.  Ladies  and  women  of 
all  sorts  and  ages,  and  children,  .some  with  bundles, 
some  empty-handed,  were  seeking  places  in  the 
train,  but  there  appeared  no  one  on  the  spot 
authorised  to  grant  them,  and  these  poor  creatures 
were  pushing  their  way  up  and  down,  vainly  ask- 
ing for  information  and  permission  to  get  away.  In 
the  crowd  I  observed  our  surgeon,  who  likewise 
was  in  search  of  an  ambulance  of  some  sort :  his 
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whole  professional  apparatus,  he  said,  consisted 
of  a  case  of  instruments.  Also  in  the  crowd  I 
stumbled  upon  Wood,  Travers's  old  coachman.  He 
had  been  sent  down  by  his  mistress  to  Guildford, 
because  it  was  supposed  our  regiment  had  gone 
there,  riding  the  horse,  and  laden  with  a  supply 
of  things — food,  blankets,  and,  of  course,  a  letter. 
He  had  also  brought  my  knapsack ;  but  at  Guild- 
ford  the  horse  was  pressed  for  artillery  work,  and 
a  receipt  for  it  given  him  in  exchange,  so  he  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  all  the  heavy  packages  there, 
including  my  knapsack;  but  the  faithful  old  man 
had  brought  on  as  many  things  as  he  could  carry, 
and  hearing  that  we  should  be  found  in  this  part, 
had  walked  over  thus  laden  from  Guildford.  He 
said  that  place  was  crowded  with  troops,  and  that 
the  heights  were  lined  with  them  the  whole  way 
between  the  two  towns  ;  also,  that  some  trains  with 
wounded  had  passed  up  from  the  coast  in  the  night, 
through  Guildford.  I  led  him  off  to  where  our 
regiment  was,  relieving  the  old  man  from  part  of 
the  load  he  was  staggering  under.  The  food  sent 
was  not  now  so  much  needed,  but  the  plates,  knives, 
&c.,  and  drinking-vessels,  promised  to  be  handy — 
and  Travers,  you  may  be  sure,  was  delighted  to  get 
his  letter ;  while  a  couple  of  newspapers  the  old 
man  had  brought  were  eagerly  competed  for  by  all, 
even  at  this  critical  moment,  for  we  had  heard  no 
authentic  news  since  we  left  London  on  Sunday. 
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And  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  although  I  only 
glanced  down  the  paper,  I  can  remember  almost 
the  very  words  I  read  there.  They  were  both 
copies  of  the  same  paper :  the  first,  published  on 
Sunday  evening,  when  the  news  had  arrived  of  the 
successful  landing  at  three  points,  was  written  in  a 
tone  of  despair.  The  country  must  confess  that  it 
had  been  taken  by  surprise.  The  conqueror  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  humiliation  inflicted  by  a  peace 
dictated  on  our  own  shores ;  it  was  the  clear  duty 
of  the  Government  to  accept  the  best  terms  obtain- 
able, and  to  avoid  further  bloodshed  and  disaster, 
and  avert  the  fall  of  our  tottering  mercantile  credit. 
The  next  morning's  issue  was  in  quite  a  different 
tone.  Apparently  the  enemy  had  received  a  check, 
for  we  were  here  exhorted  to  resistance.  An  im- 
pregnable position  was  to  be  taken  up  along  the 
Downs,  a  force  was  concentrating  there  far  outnum- 
bering the  rash  invaders,  who,  with  an  invincible 
line  before  them,  and  the  sea  behind,  had  no  choice 
between  destruction  or  surrender.  Let  there  be  no 
pusillanimous  talk  of  negotiation,  the  fight  must 
be  fought  out ;  and  there  could  be  but  one  issue. 
England,  expectant  but  calm,  awaited  with  con- 
fidence the  result  of  the  attack  on  its  unconquerable 
volunteers.  The  writing  appeared  to  me  eloquent, 
but  rather  inconsistent.  The  same  paper  said  the 
Government  had  sent  off  500  workmen  from  Wool- 
wich, to  open  a  branch  arsenal  at  Birmingham. 
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All  this  time  we  had  nothing  to  do,  except  to 
change  our  position,  which  we  did  every  few 
minutes,  now  moving  up  the  hill  farther  to  our 
right,  now  taking  ground  lower  down  to  our  left, 
as  one  order  after  another  was  brought  down  the 
line  ;  but  the  staff-officers  were  galloping  about  per- 
petually with  orders,  while  the  rumble  of  the  artil- 
lery as  they  moved  about  from  one  part  of  the  field 
to  another  went  on  almost  incessantly.  At  last  the 
whole  line  stood  to  arms,  the  bands  struck  up,  and 
the  general  commanding  our  army-corps  came  riding 
down  with  his  staff.  We  had  seen  him  several  times 
before,  as  we  had  been  moving  frequently  about  the 
position  during  the  morning ;  but  he  now  made  a  sort 
of  formal  inspection.  He  was  a  tall  thin  man,  with 
long  light  hair,  very  well  mounted,  and  as  he  sat 
his  horse  with  an  erect  seat,  and  came  prancing 
down  the  line,  at  a  little  distance  he  looked  as  if 
he  might  be  five-and-twenty ;  but  I  believe  he  had 
served  more  than  fifty  years,  and  had  been  made  a 
peer  for  services  performed  when  quite  an  old  man. 
I  remember  that  he  had  more  decorations  than  there 
was  room  for  on  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  wore 
them  suspended  like  a  necklace  round  his  neck. 
Like  all  the  other  generals,  he  was  dressed  in  blue, 
with  a  cocked-hat  and  feathers  —  a  bad  plan,  I 
thought,  for  it  made  them  very  conspicuous.  The 
general  halted  before  our  battalion,  and  after  look- 
ing at  us  a  while,  made  a  short  address :  We  had  a 
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post  of  honour  next  her  Majesty's  Guards,  and 
would  show  ourselves  worthy  of  it,  and  of  the  name 
of  Englishmen.  It  did  not  need,  he  said,  to  be  a 
general  to  see  the  strength  of  our  position  ;  it  was 
impregnable,  if  properly  held.  Let  us  wait  till  the 
enemy  was  well  pounded,  and  then  the  word  would 
be  given  to  go  at  him.  Above  everything,  we  must 
be  steady.  He  then  shook  hands  with  our  colonel, 
we  gave  him  a  cheer,  and  he  rode  on  to  where 
the  Guards  were  drawn  up. 

Now  then,  we  thought,  the  battle  will  begin. 
But  still  there  were  no  signs  of  the  enemy ;  and 
the  air,  though  hot  and  sultry,  began  to  be  very 
hazy,  so  that  you  could  scarcely  see  the  town 
below,  and  the  hills  opposite  were  merely  a  con- 
fused blur,  in  which  no  features  could  be  distinctly 
made  out.  After  a  while,  the  tension  of  feeling 
which  followed  the  general's  address  relaxed,  and 
we  began  to  feel  less  as  if  everything  depended  on 
keeping  our  rifles  firmly  grasped :  we  were  told  to 
pile  arms  again,  and  got  leave  to  go  down  by  tens 
and  twenties  to  the  stream  below  to  drink.  This 
stream,  and  all  the  hedges  and  banks  on  our  side 
of  it,  were  held  by  our  skirmishers,  but  the  town 
had  been  abandoned.  The  position  appeared  an 
excellent  one,  except  that  the  enemy,  when  they 
came,  would  have  almost  better  cover  than  our 
men.  While  I  was  down  at  the  brook,  a  column 
emerged  from  the  town,  making  for  our  position. 
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We  thought  for  a  moment  it  was  the  enemy,  and 
you  could  not  make  out  the  colour  of  the  uniforms 
for  the  dust ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  our  rear-guard, 
falling  back  from  the  opposite  hills  which  they  had 
occupied  the  previous  night.  One  battalion,  of 
rifles,  halted  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  stream  to  let 
the  men  drink,  and  I  had  a  minute's  talk  with  a 
couple  of  the  officers.  They  had  formed  part  of  the 
force  which  had  attacked  the  enemy  on  their  first 
landing.  They  had  it  all  their  own  way,  they  said, 
at  first,  and  could  have  beaten  the  enemy  back 
easily  if  they  had  been  properly  supported  ;  but 
the  whole  thing  was  mismanaged.  The  volunteers 
came  on  very  pluckily,  they  said,  but  they  got  into 
confusion,  and  so  did  the  militia,  and  the  attack 
failed  with  serious  loss.  It  was  the  wounded  of 
this  force  which  had  passed  through  Guildford  in 
the  night.  The  officers  asked  us  eagerly  about  the 
arrangements  for  the  battle,  and  when  we  said  that 
the  Guards  were  the  only  regular  troops  in  this 
part  of  the  field,  shook  their  heads  ominously. 

While  we  were  talking,  a  third  officer  came  up ; 
he  was  a  dark  man  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  curious 
excited  manner.  "  You  are  volunteers,  I  suppose," 
lie  said,  quickly,  his  eye  flashing  the  while.  "  Well, 
now,  look  here  ;  mind  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your 
feelings,  or  to  say  anything  unpleasant,  but  I'll 
tell  you  what ;  if  all  you  gentlemen  were  just  to 
go  back,  and  leave  ns  to  fight  it  out  alone,  it  would 
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be  a  devilish  good  thing.  We  could  do  it  a  precious 
deal  better  without  you,  I  assure  you.  We  don't 
want  your  help,  I  can  tell  you.  We  would  much 
rather  be  left  alone,  I  assure  you.  Mind  I  don't 
want  to  say  anything  rude,  but  that's  a  fact." 
Having  blurted  out  this  passionately,  he  strode 
away  before  any  one  could  reply,  or  the  other 
officers  could  stop  him.  They  apologised  for  his 
rudeness,  saying  that  his  brother,  also*  in  the  regi- 
ment, had  been  killed  on  Sunday,  and  that  this, 
and  the  sun,  and  marching,  had  affected  his  head. 
The  officers  told  us  that  the  enemy's  advanced- 
guard  was  close  behind,  but  that  he  had  apparently 
been  waiting  for  reinforcements,  and  would  prob- 
ably not  attack  in  force  until  noon.  It  was,  how- 
ever, nearly  three  o'clock  before  the  battle  began. 
We  had  almost  worn  out  the  feeling  of  expectancy. 
For  twelve  hours  had  we  been  waiting  for  the 
coming  struggle,  till  at  last  it  seemed  almost  as 
if  the  invasion  were  but  a  bad  dream,  and  the 
enemy,  as  yet  unseen  by  us,  had  no  real  existence. 
So  far  things  had  not  been  very  different,  but  for 
the  numbers  and  for  what  we  had  been  told,  from 
a  Volunteer  review  on  Brighton  Downs.  I  remem- 
ber that  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  my 
mind  as  we  lay  down  in  groups  on  the  grass,  some 
smoking,  some  nibbling  at  their  bread,  some  even 
asleep,  when  the  listless  state  we  had  fallen  into 
was  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  gunshot  fired  from  the 
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top  of  the  hill  on  our  right,  close  by  the  big  house. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  a  shotted 
gun  fired,  and  although  it  is  fifty  years  ago,  the 
angry  whistle  of  the  shot  as  it  left  the  gun  is  in 
my  ears  now.  The  sound  was  soon  to  become 
common  enough.  We  all  jumped  up  at  the  report, 
and  fell  in  almost  without  the  word  being  given, 
grasping  our  rifles  tightly,  and  the  leading  files 
peering  forward  to  look  for  the  approaching  enemy. 
This  gun  was  apparently  the  signal  to  begin,  for 
now  our  batteries  opened  fire  all  along  the  line. 
What  they  were  firing  at  I  could  not  see,  and  I 
am  sure  the  gunners  could  not  see  much  them- 
selves. I  have  told  you  what  a  haze  had  come 
over  the  air  since  the  morning,  and  now  the  smoke 
from  the  guns  settled  like  a  pall  over  the  hill,  and 
soon  we  could  see  little  but  the  men  in  our  ranks, 
and  the  outline  of  some  gunners  in  the  battery 
drawn  up  next  us  on  the  slope  on  our  right.  This 
firing  went  on,  I  should  think,  for  nearly  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  still  there  was  no  reply.  We  could 
see  the  gunners — it  was  a  troop  of  horse-artillery — 
working  away  like  fury,  ramming,  loading,  and 
running  up  with  cartridges,  the  officer  in  command 
riding  slowly  up  and  down  just  behind  his  guns, 
and  peering  out  with  his  field-glass  into  the  mist. 
Once  or  twice  they  ceased  firing  to  let  their  smoke 
clear  away,  but  this  did  not  do  much  good.  FOP 
nearly  two  hours  did  this  go  on,  and  not  a  shot 
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came  in  reply.  If  a  battle  is  like  this,  said  Dick 
Wake,  who  was  my  next-hand  file,  it's  mild  work, 
to  say  the  least.  The  words  were  hardly  uttered 
when  a  rattle  of  musketry  was  heard  in  front ;  our 
skirmishers  were  at  it,  and  very  soon  the  bullets 
began  to  sing  over  our  heads,  and  some  struck  the 
ground  at  our  feet.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  been 
in  column ;  we  were  now  deployed  into  line  on  the 
ground  assigned  to  us.  From  the  valley  or  gap  on 
our  left  there  ran  a  lane  right  up  the  hill  almost 
due  west,  or  along  our  front.  This  lane  had  a 
thick  bank  about  four  feet  high,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  regiment  was  drawn  up  behind  it ;  but 
a  little  way  up  the  hill  the  lane  trended  back  out 
of  the  line,  so  the  right  of  the  regiment  here  left  it 
and  occupied  the  open  grass-land  of  the  park.  The 
bank  had  been  cut  away  at  this  point  to  admit  of 
our  going  in  and  out.  We  had  been  told  in  the 
morning  to  cut  down  the  bushes  on  the  top  of  the 
bank,  so  as  to  make  the  space  clear  for  firing  over, 
but  we  had  no  tools  to  work  with ;  however,  a 
party  of  sappers  had  come  down  and  finished  the 
job.  My  company  was  on  the  right,  and  was  thus 
beyond  the  shelter  of  the  friendly  bank.  On  our 
right  again  was  the  battery  of  artillery  already 
mentioned ;  then  came  a  battalion  of  the  line,  then 
more  guns,  then  a  great  mass  of  militia  and  volun- 
teers and  a  few  line  up  to  the  big  house.  At  least 
this  was  the  order  before  the  firing  began  ;  after 
that  I  do  not  know  what  changes  took  place. 
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And  now  the  enemy's  artillery  began  to  open  ; 
where  their  guns  were  posted  we  could  not  see, 
but  we  began  to  hear  the  rush  of  the  shells  over 
our  heads,  and  the  bang  as  they  burst  just  beyond. 
And  now  what  took  place  I  can  really  hardly  tell 
you.  Sometimes  when  I  try  and  recall  the  scene, 
it  seems  as  if  it  lasted  for  only  a  few  minutes ;  yet 
I  know,  as  we  lay  on  the  ground,  I  thought  the 
hours  would  never  pass  away,  as  we  watched  the 
gunners  still  plying  their  task,  firing  at  the  invis- 
ible enemy,  never  stopping  for  a  moment  except 
when  now  and  again  a  dull  blow  would  be  heard 
and  a  man  fall  down,  then  three  or  four  of  his 
comrades  would  carry  him  to  the  rear.  The  cap- 
tain no  longer  rode  up  and  down ;  what  had  become 
of  him  I  do  not  know.  Two  of  the  guns  ceased 
firing  for  a  time  ;  they  had  got  injured  in  some 
way,  and  up  rode  an  artillery  general.  I  think  I 
see  him  now,  a  very  handsome  man,  with  straight 
features  and  a  dark  mustache,  his  breast  covered 
with  medals.  He  appeared  in  a  great  rage  at  the 
guns  stopping  fire. 

"  Who  commands  this  battery  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  I  do,  Sir  Henry,"  said  an  officer,  riding  forward, 
whom  I  had  not  noticed  before. 

The  group  is  before  me  at  this  moment,  standing 
out  clear  against  the  background  of  smoke,  Sir 
Henry  erect  on  his  splendid  charger,  his  flashing 
eye,  his  left  arm  pointing  towards  the  enemy  to 
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enforce  something  he  was  going  to  say,  the  young 
officer  reining  in  his  horse  just  beside  him,  and 
saluting  with  his  right  hand  raised  to  his  busby. 
This  for  a  moment,  then  a  dull  thud,  and  both 
horses  and  riders  are  prostrate  on  the  ground.  A 
round-shot  had  struck  all  four  at  the  saddle-line. 
Some  of  the  gunners  ran  up  to  help,  but  neither 
officer  could  have  lived  many  minutes.  This  was 
not  the  first  I  saw  killed.  Some  time  before  this, 
almost  immediately  on  the  enemy's  artillery  open- 
ing, as  we  were  lying,  I  heard  something  like  the 
sound  of  metal  striking  metal,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Dick  Wake,  who  was  next  me  in  the  ranks, 
leaning  on  his  elbows,  sank  forward  on  his  face.  I 
looked  round  and  saw  what  had  happened ;  a  shot 
fired  at  a  high  elevation,  passing  over  his  head,  had 
struck  the  ground  behind,  nearly  cutting  his  thigh 
off.  It  must  have  been  the  ball  striking  his 
sheathed  bayonet  which  made  the  noise.  Three 
of  us  carried  the  poor  fellow  to  the  rear,  with 
difficulty  for  the  shattered  limb  ;  but  he  was  nearly 
dead  from  loss  of  blood  when  we  got  to  the  doctor, 
who  was  waiting  in  a  sheltered  hollow  about  two 
hundred  yards  in  rear,  with  two  other  doctors  in 
plain  clothes,  who  had  come  up  to  help.  We 
deposited  our  burden  and  returned  to  the  front. 
Poor  Wake  was  sensible  when  we  left  him,  but 
apparently  too  shaken  by  the  shock  to  be  able  to 
speak.  Wood  was  there  helping  the  doctors.  I 
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paid  more  visits  to  the  rear  of  the  same  sort  before 
the  evening  was  over. 

All  this  time  we  were  lying  there  to  be  fired  at 
without  returning  a  shot,  for  our  skirmishers  were 
holding  the  line  of  walls  and  enclosures  below. 
However,  the  bank  protected  most  of  us,  and  the 
brigadier  now  ordered  our  right  company,  which  was 
in  the  open,  to  get  behind  it  also ;  and  there  we 
lay  about  four  deep,  the  shells  crashing  and  bullets 
whistling  over  our  heads,  but  hardly  a  man  being 
touched.  Our  colonel  was,  indeed,  the  only  one  ex- 
posed, for  he  rode  up  and  down  the  lane  at  a  foot- 
pace as  steady  as  a  rock ;  but  he  made  the  major 
and  adjutant  dismount,  and  take  shelter  behind  the 
hedge,  holding  their  horses.  We  were  all  pleased 
to  see  him  so  cool,  and  it  restored  our  confidence  ia 
him,  which  had  been  shaken  yesterday. 

The  time  seemed  interminable  while  we  lay  thus 
inactive.  We  could  not,  of  course,  help  peering 
over  the  bank  to  try  and  see  what  was  going  on ; 
but  there  was  nothing  to  be  made  out,  for  now  a 
tremendous  thunderstorm,  which  had  been  gather- 
ing all  day,  burst  on  us,  and  a  torrent  of  almost 
blinding  rain  came  down,  which  obscured  the  view- 
even  more  than  the  smoke,  while  the  crashing  of 
the  thunder  and  the  glare  of  the  lightning  could  be 
heard  and  seen  even  above  the  roar  and  flashing  of 
the  artillery.  Once  the  mist  lifted,  and  I  saw  for 
a  minute  an  attack  on  Box  Hill,  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  gap  on  our  left.  It  was  like  tlie  scene  at  a 
theatre — a  curtain  of  smoke  all  round  and  a  clear 
gap  in  the  centre,  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  evening 
sunshine  lighting  it  up.  The  steep  smooth  slope 
of  the  hill  was  crowded  with  the  dark-blue  figures 
of  the  enemy,  whom  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time — 
an  irregular  outline  in  front,  but  very  solid  in  rear : 
the  whole  body  was  moving  forward  by  fits  and 
starts,  the  men  firing  and  advancing,  the  officers 
waving  their  swords,  the  columns  closing  up  and 
gradually  making  way.  Our  people  were  almost 
concealed  by  the  bushes  at  the  top,  whence  the 
smoke  and  their  fire  could  be  seen  proceeding : 
presently  from  these  bushes  on  the  crest  came  out 
a  red  line,  and  dashed  down  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
a  flame  of  fire  belching  out  from  the  front  as  it 
advanced.  The  enemy  hesitated,  gave  way,  and 
finally  ran  back  in  a  confused  crowd  down  the  hill. 
Then  the  mist  covered  the  scene,  but  the  glimpse 
of  this  splendid  charge  was  inspiriting,  and  I  hoped 
we  should  show  the  same  coolness  when  it  came  to 
our  turn.  It  was  about  this  time  that  our  skir- 
mishers fell  back,  a  good  many  wounded,  some 
limping  along  by  themselves,  others  helped.  The 
main  body  retired  in  very  fair  order,  halting  to  turn 
round  and  fire ;  we  could  see  a  mounted  officer  of 
the  Guards  riding  up  and  down  encouraging  them 
to  be  steady.  Now  came  our  turn.  For  a  few 
minutes  we  saw  nothing,  but  a  rattle  of  bullets 
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came  through  the  rain  and  mist,  mostly,  however, 
passing  over  the  bank.  We  began  to  fire  in  reply, 
stepping  up  against  the  bank  to  fire,  and  stooping 
down  to  load ;  but  our  brigade-major  rode  up  with 
an  order,  and  the  word  was  passed  through  the 
men  to  reserve  our  fire.  In  a  very  few  moments 
it  must  have  been  that,  when  ordered  to  stand  up, 
we  could  see  the  helmet-spikes  and  then  the  figures 
of  the  skirmishers  as  they  came  on :  a  lot  of  them 
there  appeared  to  be,  five  or  six  deep  I  should  say, 
but  in  loose  order,  each  man  stopping  to  aim  and 
fire,  and  then  coming  forward  a  little.  Just  then 
the  brigadier  clattered  on  horseback  up  the  lane. 
"  Now,  then,  gentlemen,  give  it  them  hot ! "  he 
cried;  and  fire  away  we  did,  as  fast  as  ever  we 
were  able.  A  perfect  storm  of  bullets  seemed  to 
be  flying  about  us  too,  and  I  thought  each  moment 
must  be  the  last ;  escape  seemed  impossible,  but  I 
saw  no  one  fall,  for  I  was  too  busy,  and  so  were  we 
all,  to  look  to  the  right  or  left,  but  loaded  and  fired 
as  fast  as  we  could.  How  long  this  went  on  I 
know  not — it  could  not  have  been  long ;  neither 
side  could  have  lasted  many  minutes  under  such 
a  fire,  but  it  ended  by  the  enemy  gradually  falling 
back,  and  as  soon  as  we  saw  this  we  raised  a 
tremendous  shout,  and  some  of  us  jumped  up  on 
the  bank  to  give  them  our  parting  shots.  Suddenly 
the  order  was  passed  down  the  line  to  cease  firing, 
and  we  soon  discovered  the  cause ;  a  battalion  of 
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the  Guards  was  charging  obliquely  across  from  our 
left  across  our  front.  It  was,  I  expect,  their  flank 
attack  as  much  as  our  fire  which  had  turned  back 
the  enemy ;  and  it  was  a  splendid  sight  to  see  their 
steady  line  as  they  advanced  slowly  across  the 
smooth  lawn  below  us,  firing  as  they  went,  but  as 
steady  as  if  on  parade.  We  felt  a  great  elation  at 
this  moment ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  battle  was  won. 
Just  then  somebody  called  out  to  look  to  the 
wounded,  and  for  the  first  time  I  turned  to  glance 
down  the  rank  along  the  lane.  Then  I  saw  that 
we  had  not  beaten  back  the  attack  without  loss. 
Immediately  before  me  lay  Bob  Lawford  of  my 
office,  dead  on  his  back  from  a  bullet  through  his 
forehead,  his  hand  still  grasping  his  rifle.  At 
every  step  was  some  friend  or  acquaintance  killed 
•or  wounded,  and  a  few  paces  down  the  lane  I  found 
Travers,  sitting  with  his  back  against  the  bank. 
A  ball  had  gone  through  his  lungs,  and  blood  was 
Doming  from  his  mouth.  I  was  lifting  him  up,  but 
the  cry  of  agony  he  gave  stopped  me.  I  then  saw 
that  this  was  not  his  only  wound ;  his  thigh  was 
smashed  by  a  bullet  (which  must  have  hit  him 
when  standing  on  the  bank),  and  the  blood  stream- 
ing down  mixed  in  a  muddy  puddle  with  the  rain- 
water under  him.  Still  he  could  not  be  left  here, 
so,  lifting  him  up  as  well  as  I  could,  I  carried  him 
through  the  gate  which  led  out  of  the  lane  at  the 
back  to  where  our  camp  hospital  was  in  the  rear. 
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The  movement  must  have  caused  him  awful  agony, 
for  I  could  not  support  the  broken  thigh,  and  he 
could  not  restrain  his  groans,  brave  fellow  though 
he  was ;  but  how  I  carried  him  at  all  I  cannot 
make  out,  for  he  was  a  much  bigger  man  than 
myself;  but  I  had  not  gone  far,  one  of  a  stream 
of  our  fellows,  all  on  the  same  errand,  when  a 
bandsman  and  Wood  met  me,  bringing  a  hurdle 
as  a  stretcher,  and  on  this  we  placed  him.  Wood 
had  just  time  to  tell  me  that  he  had  got  a  cart 
down  in  the  hollow,  and  would  endeavour  to  take 
off  his  master  at  once  to  Kingston,  when  a  staff- 
officer  rode  up  to  call  us  to  the  ranks.  "You 
really  must  not  straggle  in  this  way,  gentlemen," 
he  said ;  "  pray  keep  your  ranks."  "  But  we  can't 
leave  our  wounded  to  be  trodden  down  and  die," 
cried  one  of  our  fellows.  "Beat  off  the  enemy 
first,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  Gentlemen,  do,  pray,  join 
your  regiments,  or  we  shall  be  a  regular  mob." 
And  no  doubt  he  did  not  speak  too  soon ;  for 
besides  our  fellows  straggling  to  the  rear,  lots  of 
volunteers  from  the  regiments  in  reserve  were 
running  forward  to  help,  till  the  whole  ground 
was  dotted  with  groups  of  men.  I  hastened  back 
to  my  post,  but  I  had  just  time  to  notice  that  alJ 
the  ground  in  our  rear  was  occupied  by  a  thick 
mass  of  troops,  much  more  numerous  than  in  the 
morning,  and  a  column  was  moving  down  to  the 
left  of  our  line,  to  the  ground  before  held  by  the 
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Guards.  All  this  time,  although  the  musketry 
had  slackened,  the  artillery  -  fire  seemed  heavier 
than  ever;  the  shells  screamed  overhead  or  burst 
around ;  and  I  confess  to  feeling  quite  a  relief  at 
getting  back  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  lane. 
Looking  over  the  bank,  I  noticed  for  the  first  time 
the  frightful  execution  our  fire  had  created.  The 
space  in  front  was  thickly  strewed  with  dead  and 
badly  wounded,  and  beyond  the  bodies  of  the  fallen 
enemy  could  just  be  seen — for  it  was  now  getting 
dusk  —  the  bear -skins  and  red  coats  of  our  own 
gallant  Guards  scattered  over  the  slope,  and  mark* 
ing  the  line  of  their  victorious  advance.  But 
hardly  a  minute  could  have  passed  in  thus  looking 
over  the  field,  when  our  brigade-major  came  moving 
up  the  lane  on  foot  (I  suppose  his  horse  had  been 
shot),  crying,  "  Stand  to  your  arms,  volunteers  ! 
they're  coming  on  again ; "  and  we  found  ourselves 
a  second  time  engaged  in  a  hot  musketry -fire. 
How  long  it  went  on  I  cannot  now  remember, 
but  we  could  distinguish  clearly  the  thick  line  of 
skirmishers,  about  sixty  paces  off,  and  mounted 
officers  among  them ;  and  we  seemed  to  be  keeping 
them  well  in  check,  for  they  were  quite  exposed 
to  our  fire,  while  we  were  protected  nearly  up  to 
our  shoulders,  when — I  know  not  how — I  became 
sensible  that  something  had  gone  wrong.  "We 
are  taken  in  flank ! "  called  out  some  one ;  and 
looking  along  the  left,  sure  enough  there  were 
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dark  figures  jumping  over  the  bank  into  the  lane 
and  firing  up  along  our  line.  The  volunteers  in 
reserve,  who  had  come  down  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Guards,  must  have  given  way  at  this  point ; 
the  enemy's  skirmishers  had  got  through  our  line, 
and  turned  our  left  flank.  How  the  next  move 
came  about  I  cannot  recollect,  or  whether  it  was 
without  orders,  but  in  a  short  time  we  found  our- 
selves out  of  the  lane,  and  drawn  up  in  a  straggling 
line  about  thirty  yards  in  rear  of  it — at  our  end, 
that  is,  the  other  flank  had  fallen  back  a  good  deal 
more — and  the  enemy  were  lining  the  hedge,  and 
numbers  of  them  passing  over  and  forming  up  on 
our  side.  Beyond  our  left  a  confused  mass  were 
retreating,  firing  as  they  went,  followed  by  the 
advancing  line  of  the  enemy.  We  stood  in  this 
way  for  a  short  space,  firing  at  random  as  fast  as 
we  could.  Our  colonel  and  major  must  have  been 
shot,  for  there  was  no  one  to  give  an  order,  when 
somebody  on  horseback  called  out  from  behind — 
I  think  it  must  have  been  the  brigadier — "  Now, 
then,  volunteers  !  give  a  British  cheer,  and  go  at 
them — charge  ! "  and,  with  a  shout,  we  rushed  at 
the  enemy.  Some  of  them  ran,  some  stopped  to 
meet  us,  and  for  a  moment  it  was  a  real  hand-to- 
hand  fight.  I  felt  a  sharp  sting  in  my  leg,  as  I 
drove  my  bayonet  right  through  the  man  in  front 
of  me.  I  confess  I  shut  my  eyes,  for  I  just  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  poor  wretch  as  he  fell  back,  his  eyes 
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starting  out  of  his  head,  and,  savage  though  we 
were,  the  sight  was  almost  too  horrible  to  look  at. 
But  the  struggle  was  over  in  a  second,  and  we 
had  cleared  the  ground  again  right  up  to  the  rear 
hedge  of  the  lane.  Had  we  gone  on,  I  believe 
we  might  have  recovered  the  lane  too,  but  we 
were  now  all  out  of  order ;  there  was  no  one  to 
say  what  to  do ;  the  enemy  began  to  line  the 
hedge  and  open  fire,  and  they  were  streaming 
past  our  left ;  and  how  it  came  about  I  know  not, 
but  we  found  ourselves  falling  back  towards  our 
right  rear,  scarce  any  semblance  of  a  line  remain- 
ing, and  the  volunteers  who  had  given  way  on  our 
left  mixed  up  with  us,  and  adding  to  the  confusion. 
It  was  now  nearly  dark.  On  the  slopes  which  we 
were  retreating  to  was  a  large  mass  of  reserves 
drawn  up  in  columns.  Some  of  the  leading  files 
of  these,  mistaking  us  for  the  enemy,  began  firing 
at  us ;  our  fellows,  crying  out  to  them  to  stop,  ran 
towards  their  ranks,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
whole  slope  of  the  hill  became  a  scene  of  confusion 
that  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe,  regiments  and 
detachments  mixed  up  in  hopeless  disorder.  Most 
of  us,  I  believe,  turned  towards  the  enemy  and 
fired  away  our  few  remaining  cartridges ;  but  it 
was  too  late  to  take  aim,  fortunately  for  us,  or 
the  guns  which  the  enemy  had  brought  up  through 
the  gap,  and  were  firing  point-blank,  would  have 
done  more  damage.  As  it  was,  we  could  see  little 
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more  than  the  bright  flashes  of  their  fire.  In  our 
confusion  we  had  jammed  up  a  line  regiment  im- 
mediately behind  us,  which  I  suppose  had  just 
arrived  on  the  field,  and  its  colonel  and  some  staff- 
officers  were  in  vain  trying  to  make  a  passage  for 
it,  and  their  shouts  to  us  to  march  to  the  rear  and 
clear  a  road  could  be  heard  above  the  roar  of  the 
guns  and  the  confused  babel  of  sound.  At  last  a 
mounted  officer  pushed  his  way  through,  followed 
by  a  company  in  sections,  the  men  brushing  past 
with  firm-set  faces,  as  if  on  a  desperate  task ;  and 
the  battalion,  when  it  got  clear,  appeared  to  deploy 
and  advance  down  the  slope.  I  have  also  a  dim 
recollection  of  seeing  the  Life  Guards  trot  past 
the  front,  and  push  on  towards  the  town — a  last 
desperate  attempt  to  save  the  day — before  we  left 
the  field.  Our  adjutant,  who  had  got  separated 
from  our  flank  of  the  regiment  in  the  confusion, 
now  came  up,  and  managed  to  lead  us,  or  at  any 
rate  some  of  us,  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  the 
rear,  to  re-form,  as  he  said ;  but  there  we  met  a 
vast  crowd  of  volunteers,  militia,  and  waggons,  all 
hurrying  rearward  from  the  direction  of  the  big 
house,  and  we  were  borne  in  the  stream  for  a  mile 
at  least  before  it  was  possible  to  stop.  At  last  the 
adjutant  led  us  to  an  open  space  a  little  off  the  line 
of  fugitives,  and  there  we  re-formed  the  remains  of 
the  companies.  Telling  us  to  halt,  he  rode  off  to 
try  and  obtain  orders,  and  find  out  where  the  rest 
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of  our  brigade  was.  From  this  point,  a  spur  of 
high  ground  running  off  from  the  main  plateau, 
we  looked  down  through  the  dim  twilight  into 
the  battle-field  below.  Artillery-fire  was  still  going 
on.  We  could  see  the  flashes  from  the  guns  on 
both  sides,  and  now  and  then  a  stray  shell  came 
screaming  up  and  burst  near  us,  but  we  were 
beyond  the  sound  of  musketry.  This  halt  first 
gave  us  time  to  think  about  what  had  happened. 
The  long  day  of  expectancy  had  been  succeeded 
by  the  excitement  of  battle ;  and  when  each 
minute  may  be  your  last,  you  do  not  think  much 
about  other  people,  nor  when  you  are  facing  an- 
other man  with  a  rifle  have  you  time  to  consider 
whether  he  or  you  are  the  invader,  or  that  you 
are  fighting  for  your  home  and  hearths.  All  fight- 
ing is  pretty  much  alike,  I  suspect,  as  to  sentiment, 
when  once  it  begins.  But  now  we  had  time  for 
reflection ;  and  although  we  did  not  yet  quite 
understand  how  far  the  day  had  gone  against  us, 
an  uneasy  feeling  of  self-condemnation  must  have 
come  up  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  ;  while,  above 
all,  we  now  began  to  realise  what  the  loss  of  this 
battle  meant  to  the  country.  Then,  too,  we  knew 
not  what  had  become  of  all  our  wounded  comrades. 
Eeaction,  too,  set  in  after  the  fatigue  and  excite- 
ment. For  myself,  I  had  found  out  for  the  first 
time  that  besides  the  bayonet-wound  in  my  leg, 
a  bullet  had  gone  through  my  left  arm,  just  below 
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the  shoulder,  and  outside  the  bone.  I  remember 
feeling  something  like  a  blow  just  when  we  lost 
the  lane,  but  the  wound  passed  unnoticed  till  now, 
when  the  bleeding  had  stopped  and  the  shirt  was 
sticking  to,  the  wound. 

This  half-hour  seemed  an  age,  and  while  we  stood 
on  this  knoll  the  endless  tramp  of  men  and  rum- 
bling of  carts  along  the  downs  beside  us  told  their 
own  tale.  The  whole  army  was  falling  back.  At 
last  we  could  discern  the  adjutant  riding  up  to  us 
out  of  the  dark  The  army  was  to  retreat  and  take 
up  a  position  on  Epsom  Downs,  he  said ;  we  should 
join  in  the  march,  and  try  and  find  our  brigade  in 
the  morning ;  and  so  we  turned  into  the  throng 
again,  and  made  our  way  on  as  best  we  could.  A 
few  scraps  of  news  he  gave  us  as  he  rode  alongside 
of  our  leading  section ;  the  army  had  held  its  posi- 
gion  well  for  a  time,  but  the  enemy  had  at  last 
broken  through  the  line  between  us  and  Guildford, 
as  well  as  in  our  front,  and  had  poured  his  men 
through  the  point  gained,  throwing  the  line  into 
confusion,  and  the  first  army-corps  near  Guildford 
were  also  falling  back  to  avoid  being  outflanked. 
The  regular  troops  were  holding  the  rear ;  we  were 
to  push  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  get  out  of  their 
way,  and  allow  them  to  make  an  orderly  retreat  in 
the  morning.  The  gallant  old  lord  commanding 
our  corps  had  been  badly  wounded  early  in  the 
day,  he  heard,  and  carried  off  the  field.  The 
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Guards  had  suffered  dreadfully;  the  household 
cavalry  had  ridden  down  the  cuirassiers,  but  had 
got  into  broken  ground  and  been  awfully  cut  up. 
Such  were  the  scraps  of  news  passed  down  our 
weary  column.  What  had  become  of  our  wounded 
no  one  knew,  and  no  one  liked  to  ask.  So  we 
trudged  on.  It  must  have  been  midnight  when 
we  reached  Leatherhead.  Here  we  left  the  open 
ground  and  took  to  the  road,  and  the  block  became 
greater.  We  pushed  our  way  painfully  along; 
several  trains  passed  slowly  ahead  along  the  rail- 
way by  the  roadside,  containing  the  wounded,  we 
supposed — such  of  them,  at  least,  as  were  lucky 
enough  to  be  picked  up.  It  was  daylight  when  we 
got  to  Epsom.  The  night  had  been  bright  and 
clear  after  the  storm,  with  a  cool  air,  which,  blow- 
ing through  my  soaking  clothes,  chilled  me  to  the 
bone.  My  wounded  leg  was  stiff  and  sore,  and  I 
was  ready  to  drop  with  exhaustion  and  hunger. 
Nor  were  my  comrades  in  much  better  case ;  we 
had  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast  the  day  before, 
and  the  bread  we  had  put  by  had  been  washed 
away  by  the  storm  :  only  a  little  pulp  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  my  bag.  The  tobacco  was  all  too 
wet  to  smoke.  In  this  plight  we  were  creeping 
along,  when  the  adjutant  guided  us  into  a  field  by 
the  roadside  to  rest  awhile,  and  we  lay  down  ex- 
hausted on  the  sloppy  grass.  The  roll  was  here 
taken,  and  only  180  answered  out  of  nearly  500 
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present  on  the  morning  of  the  battle.  How  many 
of  these  were  killed  and  wounded  no  one  could  tell ; 
but  it  was  certain  many  must  have  got  separated  in 
the  confusion  of  the  evening.  While  resting  here, 
we  saw  pass  by,  in  the  crowd  of  vehicles  and  men, 
a  cart  laden  with  commissariat  stores,  driven  by  a 
man  in  uniform.  "  Food  ! "  cried  some  one,  and  a 
dozen  volunteers  jumped  up  and  surrounded  the 
cart.  The  driver  tried  to  whip  them  off;  but  he 
was  pulled  off  his  seat,  and  the  contents  of  the  cart 
thrown  out  in  an  instant.  They  were  preserved 
meats  in  tins,  which  we  tore  open  with  our  bayo- 
nets. The  meat  had  been  cooked  before,  I  think ; 
at  any  rate  we  devoured  it.  Shortly  after  this  a 
general  came  by  with  three  or  four  staff-  officers. 
He  stopped  and  spoke  to  our  adjutant,  and  then 
rode  into  the  field.  "  My  lads,"  said  he,  "  you  shall 
join  my  division  for  the  present :  fall  in,  and  fol- 
low the  regiment  that  is  now  passing."  We  rose 
up,  fell  in  by  companies,  each  about  twenty  strong, 
and  turned  once  more  into  the  stream  moving 
along  the  road ; — regiments,  detachments,  single 
volunteers  or  militiamen,  country  people  making 
off,  some  with  bundles,  some  without,  a  few  in  carts, 
but  most  on  foot ;  here  and  there  waggons  of  stores, 
with  men  sitting  wherever  there  was  room,  others 
crammed  with  wounded  soldiers.  Many  blocks 
occurred  from  horses  falling,  or  carts  breaking 
down  and  filling  up  the  road.  In  the  town  the 
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confusion  was  even  worse,  for  all  the  houses  seemed 
full  of  volunteers  and  militiamen,  wounded  or  rest- 
ing, or  trying  to  find  food,  and  the  streets  were 
almost  choked  up.  Some  officers  were  in  vain 
trying  to  restore  order,  but  the  task  seemed  a 
hopeless  one.  One  or  two  volunteer  regiments 
which  had  arrived  from  the  north  the  previous 
night,  and  had  been  halted  here  for  orders,  were 
drawn  up  along  the  roadside  steadily  enough,  and 
some  of  the  retreating  regiments,  including  ours, 
may  have  preserved  the  semblance  of  discipline, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  mass  pushing  to  the  rear 
was  a  mere  mob.  The  regulars,  or  what  remained 
of  them,  were  now,  I  believe,  all  in  the  rear,  to  hold 
the  advancing  enemy  in  check.  A  few  officers 
among  such  a  crowd  could  do  nothing.  To  add  to 
the  confusion,  several  houses  were  being  emptied 
of  the  wounded  brought  here  the  night  before,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
some  in  carts,  some  being  carried  to  the  railway  by 
men.  The  groans  of  these  poor  fellows  as  they 
were  jostled  through  the  street  went  to  our  hearts, 
selfish  though  fatigue  and  suffering  had  made  us. 
At  last,  following  the  guidance  of  a  staff-officer  who 
was  standing  to  show  the  way,  we  turned  off  from 
the  main  London  road  and  took  that  towards 
Kingston.  Here  the  crush  was  less,  and  we  man- 
aged to  move  along  pretty  steadily.  The  air  had 
been  cooled  by  the  storm,  and  there  was  no  dust. 
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We  passed  through  a  village  where  our  new  general 
had  seized  all  the  public-houses,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  liquor ;  and  each  regiment  as  it  came 
up  was  halted,  and  each  man  got  a  drink  of  beer, 
served  out  by  companies.  Whether  the  owner  got 
paid,  I  know  not,  but  it  was  like  nectar.  It  must 
have  been  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that 
we  came  in  sight  of  Kingston.  We  had  been  on 
our  legs  sixteen  hours,  and  had  got  over  about 
twelve  miles  of  ground.  There  is  a  hill  a  little 
south  of  the  Surbiton  station,  covered  then  mostly 
with  villas,  but  open  at  the  western  extremity, 
where  there  was  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  summit. 
We  had  diverged  from  the  road  towards  this,  and 
here  the  general  halted  us  and  disposed  the  line  of 
the  division  along  his  front,  facing  to  the  south- 
west, the  right  of  the  line  reaching  down  to  the 
water-works  on  the  Thames,  the  left  extending 
along  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Epsom  road  by  which  we  had  come. 
We  were  nearly  in  the  centre,  occupying  the  knoll 
just  in  front  of  the  general,  who  dismounted  on  the 
top  and  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree.  It  is  not  much  of 
a  hill,  but  commands  an  extensive  view  over  the 
flat  country  around  ;  and  as  we  lay  wearily  on  the 
ground  we  could  see  the  Thames  glistening  like  a 
silver  field  in  the  bright  sunshine,  the  palace  at 
Hampton  Court,  the  bridge  at  Kingston,  and  the 
old  church  tower  rising  above  the  haze  of  the  town, 
s.s. — ii.  E 
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with  the  woods  of  Eichmond  Park  behind  it.  To 
most  of  us  the  scene  could  not  but  call  up  the 
associations  of  happy  days  of  peace — days  now 
ended  and  peace  destroyed  through  national  in- 
fatuation. We  did  not  say  this  to  each  other,  but 
a  deep  depression  had  come  upon  us,  partly  due  to 
weakness  and  fatigue,  no  doubt,  but  we  saw  that 
another  stand  was  going  to  be  made,  and  we  had 
no  longer  any  confidence  in  ourselves.  If  we  could 
not  hold  our  own  when  stationary  in  line,  on  a 
good  position,  but  had  been  broken  up  into  a 
rabble  at  the  first  shock,  what  chance  had  we  now 
of  manoeuvring  against  a  victorious  enemy  in  this 
open  ground  ?  A  feeling  of  desperation  came  over 
us,  a  determination  to  struggle  on  against  hope ; 
but  anxiety  for  the  future  of  the  country,  and  our 
friends,  and  all  dear  to  us,  filled  our  thoughts  now 
that  we  had  time  for  reflection.  We  had  had  no 
news  of  any  kind  since  Wood  joined  us  the  day 
before — we  knew  not  what  was  doing  in  London,  or 
what  the  Government  was  about,  or  anything  else  ; 
and  exhausted  though  we  were,  we  felt  an  intense 
craving  to  know  what  was  happening  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Our  general  had  expected  to  find  a  supply  of 
food  and  ammunition  here,  but  nothing  turned  up. 
Most  of  us  had  hardly  a  cartridge  left,  so  he  or- 
dered the  regiment  next  to  us,  which  came  from  the 
north  and  had  not  been  engaged,  to  give  us  enough 
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to  make  up  twenty  rounds  a  man,  and  he  sent  off  a 
fatigue-party  to  Kingston  to  try  and  get  provisions, 
while  a  detachment  of  our  fellows  was  allowed  to 
go  foraging  among  the  villas  in  our  rear;  and  in 
about  an  hour  they  brought  back  some  bread  and 
meat,  which  gave  us  a  slender  meal  all  round. 
They  said  most  of  the  houses  were  empty,  and  that 
many  had  been  stripped  of  all  eatables,  and  a  good 
deal  damaged  already. 

It  must  have  been  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
when  the  sound  of  cannonading  began  to  be  heard 
in  the  front,  and  we  could  see  the  smoke  of  the 
guns  rising  above  the  woods  of  Esher  and  Clare- 
mont,  and  soon  afterwards  some  troops  emerged 
from  the  fields  below  us.  It  was  the  rear-guard  of 
regular  troops.  There  were  some  guns  also,  which 
were  driven  up  the  slope  and  took  up  their  position 
round  the  knoll.  There  were  three  batteries,  but 
they  only  counted  eight  guns  amongst  them.  Be- 
hind them  was  posted  the  line ;  it  was  a  brigade 
apparently  of  four  regiments,  but  the  whole  did 
not  look  to  be  more  than  eight  or  nine  hundred 
men.  Our  regiment  and  another  had  been  moved 
a  little  to  the  rear  to  make  way  for  them,  and  pres- 
ently we  were  ordered  down  to  occupy  the  railway 
station  on  our  right  rear.  My  leg  was  now  so  stiff 
I  could  no  longer  march  with  the  rest,  and  my  left 
arm  was  very  swollen  and  sore,  and  almost  useless  ; 
but  anything  seemed  better  than  being  left  behind, 
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eo  I  limped  after  the  battalion  as  best  I  could  down 
to  the  station.  There  was  a  goods  shed  a  little  in 
advance  of  it  down  the  line,  a  strong  brick  building, 
and  here  my  company  was  posted.  The  rest  of 
our  men  lined  the  wall  of  the  enclosure.  A  staff- 
officer  came  with  us  to  arrange  the  distribution: 
we  should  be  supported  by  line  troops,  he  said ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  a  train  full  of  them  came 
slowly  up  from  Guildford  way.  It  was  the  last ; 
the  men  got  out,  the  train  passed  on,  and  a  party 
began  to  tear  up  the  rails,  while  the  rest  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  houses  on  each  side.  A  ser- 
geant's party  joined  us  in  our  shed,  and  an  engin- 
eer officer  with  sappers  came  to  knock  holes  in  the 
walls  for  us  to  fire  from ;  but  there  were  only  half- 
a-dozen  of  them,  so  progress  was  not  rapid,  and  as 
we  had  no  tools  we  could  not  help. 

It  was  while  we  were  watching  this  job  that  the 
adjutant,  who  was  as  active  as  ever,  looked  in,  and 
told  us  to  muster  in  the  yard.  The  fatigue-party 
had  come  back  from  Kingston,  and  a  small  baker's 
hand-cart  of  food  was  made  over  to  us  as  our  share. 
It  contained  loaves,  flour,  and  some  joints  of  meat. 
The  meat  and  the  flour  we  had  not  time  or  means 
to  cook.  The  loaves  we  devoured ;  and  there  was 
a  tap  of  water  in  the  yard,  so  we  felt  refreshed  by 
the  meal.  I  should  have  liked  to  wash  my  wounds, 
which  were  becoming  very  offensive,  but  I  dared 
not  take  off  my  coat,  feeling  sure  I  should  not  be 
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able  to  get  it  on  again.  It  was  while  we  were 
eating  our  bread  that  the  rumour  first  reached  us 
of  another  disaster,  even  greater  than  that  we  had 
witnessed  ourselves.  Whence  it  came  I  know  not ; 
but  a  whisper  went  down  the  ranks  that  Woolwich 
had  been  captured.  We  all  knew  that  it  was  our 
only  arsenal,  and  understood  the  significance  of  the 
blow.  No  hope,  if  this  were  true,  of  saving  the 
country.  Thinking  over  this,  we  went  back  to  the 
shed. 

Although  this  was  only  our  second  day  of  war,  I 
think  we  were  already  old  soldiers  so  far  that  we 
had  come  to  be  careless  about  fire,  and  the  shot  and 
shell  that  now  began  to  open  on  us  made  no  sensa- 
tion. We  felt,  indeed,  our  need  of  discipline,  and 
we  saw  plainly  enough  the  slender  chance  of  suc- 
cess coming  out  of  troops  so  imperfectly  trained  as 
we  were;  but  I  think  we  were  all  determined  to 
fight  on  as  long  as  we  could.  Our  gallant  adjutant 
gave  his  spirit  to  everybody ;  and  the  staff-officer 
commanding  was  a  very  cheery  fellow,  and  went 
about  as  if  we  were  certain  of  victory.  Just  as  the 
firing  began  he  looked  in  to  say  that  we  were  as 
safe  as  in  a  church,  that  we  must  be  sure  and 
pepper  the  enemy  well,  and  that  more  cartridges 
would  soon  arrive.  There  were  some  steps  and 
benches  in  the  shed,  and  on  these  a  part  of  our  men 
were  standing,  to  fire  through  the  upper  loop-holes, 
while  the  line  soldiers  and  others  stood  on  the 
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ground,  guarding  the  second  row.  I  sat  on  the 
floor,  for  I  could  not  now  use  my  rifle,  and  besides, 
there  were  more  men  than  loop-holes.  The  ar- 
tillery fire  which  had  opened  now  on  our  position 
was  from  a  longish  range  ;  and  occupation  for  the 
riflemen  had  hardly  begun  when  there  was  a  crash 
in  the  shed,  and  I  was  knocked  down  by  a  blow  on 
the  head.  I  was  almost  stunned  for  a  time,  and 
could  not  make  out  at  first  what  had  happened.  A 
shot  or  shell  had  hit  the  shed  without  quite  pene- 
trating the  wall,  but  the  blow  had  upset  the  steps 
resting  against  it,  and  the  men  standing  on  them, 
bringing  down  a  cloud  of  plaster  and  brickbats,  one 
of  which  had  struck  me.  I  felt  now  past  being  of 
use.  I  could  not  use  my  rifle,  and  could  barely 
stand;  and  after  a  time  I  thought  I  would  make 
for  my  own  house,  on  the  chance  of  finding  some 
one  still  there.  I  got  up  therefore,  and  staggered 
homewards.  Musketry  fire  had  now  commenced, 
and  our  side  were  blazing  away  from  the  windows 
of  the  houses,  and  from  behind  walls,  and  from  the 
shelter  of  some  trucks  still  standing  in  the  station. 
A  couple  of  field-pieces  in  the  yard  were  firing,  and 
in  the  open  space  in  rear  of  the  station  a  reserve 
was  drawn  up.  There,  too,  was  the  staff-officer  on 
horseback,  watching  the  fight  through  his  field- 
glass.  I  remember  having  still  enough  sense  to 
feel  that  the  position  was  a  hopeless  one.  That 
straggling  line  of  houses  and  gardens  would  surely 
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be  broken  through  at  some  point,  and  then  the  line 
must  give  way  like  a  rope  of  sand.  It  was  about  a 
mile  to  our  house,  and  I  was  thinking  how  I  could 
possibly  drag  myself  so  far  when  I  suddenly  recol- 
lected that  I  was  passing  Travers's  house, — one  of 
the  first  of  a  row  of  villas  then  leading  from  the 
Surbiton  station  to  Kingston.  Had  he  been  brought 
home,  I  wonder,  as  his  faithful  old  servant  promised, 
and  was  his  wife  still  here?  I  remember  to  this 
day  the  sensation  of  shame  I  felt,  when  I  recol- 
lected that  I  had  not  once  given  him — my  greatest 
friend — a  thought  since  I  carried  him  off  the  field 
the  day  before.  But  war  and  suffering  make  men 
selfish.  I  would  go  in  now  at  any  rate  and  rest 
awhile,  and  see  if  I  could  be  of  use.  The  little 
garden  before  the  house  was  as  trim  as  ever — I 
used  to  pass  it  every  day  on  my  way  to  the  train, 
and  knew  every  shrub  in  it  —  and  ablaze  with 
flowers,  but  the  hall-door  stood  ajar.  I  stepped  in 
and  saw  little  Arthur  standing  in  the  hall.  He  had 
been  dressed  as  neatly  as  ever  that  day,  and  as  he 
stood  there  in  his  pretty  blue  frock  and  white  trou- 
sers and  socks  showing  his  chubby  little  legs,  with 
his  golden  locks,  fair  face,  and  large  dark  eyes,  the 
picture  of  childish  beauty,  in  the  quiet  hall,  just  as 
it  used  to  look — the  vases  of  flowers,  the  hat  and 
coats  hanging  up,  the  familiar  pictures  on  the  walls 
— this  vision  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  war  made  me 
wonder  for  a  moment,  faint  and  giddy  as  I  was,  if 
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the  pandemonium  outside  had  any  real  existence, 
and  was  not  merely  a  hideous  dream.     But  the  roar 
of  the  guns  making  the  house  shake,  and  the  rush- 
ing of  the  shot,  gave  a  ready  answer.     The  little 
fellow   appeared  almost   unconscious  of  the  scene 
around  him,  and  was  walking  up  the  stairs  holding 
by  the  railing,  one  step  at  a  time,  as  I  had  seen 
him  do  a  hundred  times  before,  but  turned  round  as 
I  came  in.      My  appearance  frightened  him,   and 
staggering   as   I  did  into  the   hall,  my  face  and 
clothes  covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  I  must  have 
looked  an  awful  object  to  the  child,  for  he  gave  a 
cry  and  turned  to  run  toward  the  basement  stairs. 
But  he  stopped  on  hearing  my  voice  calling  him 
back  to  his  god-papa,  and  after  a  while  came  timidly 
up  to  me.     Papa  had  been  to  the  battle,  he  said, 
and  was  very  ill :  mamma  was  with  papa :  Wood 
was  out :  Lucy  was  in  the   cellar,  and  had  taken 
him  there,  but  he  wanted  to  go  to  mamma.    Telling 
him  to   stay  in  the  hall  for  a  minute  till  I  called 
him,  I  climbed  up-stairs  and  opened  the  bedroom- 
door.     My  poor  friend  lay  there,  his  body  resting 
on  the  bed,  his  head  supported  on  his  wife's  shoul- 
der as  she  sat  by  the  bedside.    He  breathed  heavily, 
but  the  pallor  of  his  face,  the  closed  eyes,  the  pros- 
trate arms,  the  clammy  foam  she  was  wiping  from 
his  mouth,  all  spoke   of  approaching  death.      The 
good  old  servant  had  done  his  duty,  at  least, — he 
had  brought  his  master  home  to  die  in  his  wife's 
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arms.  The  poor  woman  was  too  intent  on  her 
charge  to  notice  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  as  the 
child  would  be  better  away,  I  closed  it  gently  and 
went  down  to  the  hall  to  take  little  Arthur  to  the 
shelter  below,  where  the  maid  was  hiding.  Too 
late  !  He  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  on  his  face, 
his  little  arms  stretched  out,  his  hair  dabbled  in 
blood.  I  had  not  noticed  the  crash  among  the 
other  noises,  but  a  splinter  of  a  shell  must  have  come 
through  the  open  doorway  ;  it  had  carried  away  the 
back  of  his  head.  The  poor  child's  death  must 
have  been  instantaneous.  I  tried  to  lift  up  the 
little  corpse  with  my  one  arm,  but  even  this  load 
was  too  much  for  me,  and  while  stooping  down  I 
fainted  away. 

When  I  came  to  my  senses  again  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  for  some  time  I  could  not  make  out 
where  I  was ;  I  lay  indeed  for  some  time  like  one 
half  asleep,  feeling  no  inclination  to  move.  By 
degrees  I  became  aware  that  I  was  on  the  carpeted 
floor  of  a  room.  All  noise  of  battle  had  ceased,  but 
there  was  a  sound  as  of  many  people  close  by.  At 
last  I  sat  up  and  gradually  got  to  my  feet.  The 
movement  gave  me  intense  pain,  for  my  wounds 
were  now  highly  inflamed,  and  my  clothes  sticking 
to  them  made  them  dreadfully  sore.  At  last  I  got 
up  and  groped  my  way  to  the  door,  and  opening  it 
at  once  saw  where  I  was,  for  the  pain  had  brought 
back  my  senses.  I  had  been  lying  in  Travers's 
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little  writing-room  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  into 
which  I  made  my  way.  There  was  no  gas,  and  the 
drawing-room  door  was  closed ;  but  from  the  open 
dining-room  the  glimmer  of  a  candle  feebly  lighted 
up  the  hall,  in  which  half-a-dozen  sleeping  figures 
could  be  discerned,  while  the  room  itself  was 
crowded  with  men.  The  table  was  covered  with 
plates,  glasses,  and  bottles ;  but  most  of  the  men 
were  asleep  in  the  chairs  or  on  the  floor,  a  few 
were  smoking  cigars,  and  one  or  two  with  their 
helmets  on  were  still  engaged  at  supper,  occasion- 
ally grunting  out  an  observation  between  the 
mouthfuls. 

"  Sind  wackere  Soldaten,  diese  Englischen  Frei- 
willigen,"  said  a  broad-shouldered  brute,  stuffing  a 
great  hunch  of  beef  into  his  mouth  with  a  silver 
fork,  an  implement  I  should  think  he  must  have 
been  using  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

"Ja,  ja,"  replied  a  comrade,  who  was  lolling 
back  in  his  chair  with  a  pair  of  very  dirty  legs  on 
the  table,  and  one  of  poor  Travers's  best  cigars  in 
his  mouth ;  "  Sie  so  gut  laufen  konnen." 

"Ja  wohl,"  responded  the  first  speaker;  "aber 
sind  nicht  eben  so  schnell  wie  die  Franzosischen 
Mobloten." 

"  Gewiss,"  grunted  a  hulking  lout  from  the  floor, 
leaning  on  his  elbow,  and  sending  out  a  cloud  of 
Bmoke  from  his  ugly  jaws ;  "  und  da  sind  hier  etwa 
gute  Schiitzen." 
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"  Hast  recht,  lange  Peter,"  answered  number  one ; 
"  wenn  die  Schurken  so  gut  exerciren  wie  schiitzen 
konnten,  so  waren  wir  heute  nicht  hier ! " 

"  Recht  I  recht ! "  said  the  second ;  "  das  exerciren 
macht  den  guten  Soldaten." 

What  more  criticisms  on  the  shortcomings  of  our 
unfortunate  volunteers  might  have  passed  I  did  not 
stop  to  hear,  being  interrupted  by  a  sound  on  the 
stairs.  Mrs  Travers  was  standing  on  the  landing- 
place  ;  I  limped  up  the  stairs  to  meet  her.  Among 
the  many  pictures  of  those  fatal  days  engraven  on 
my  memory,  I  remember  none  more  clearly  than 
the  mournful  aspect  of  my  poor  friend,  widowed 
and  childless  within  a  few  moments,  as  she  stood 
there  in  her  white  dress,  coming  forth  like  a  ghost 
from  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  the  candle  she  held 
lighting  up  her  face,  and  contrasting  its  pallor  with 
the  dark  hair  that  fell  disordered  round  it,  its  beauty 
radiant  even  through  features  worn  with  fatigue  and 
sorrow.  She  was  calm  and  even  tearless,  though 
the  trembling  lip  told  of  the  effort  to  restrain  the 
emotion  she  felt.  "  Dear  friend,"  she  said,  taking 
my  hand,  "  I  was  coming  to  seek  you  ;  forgive  my 
selfishness  in  neglecting  you  so  long  ;  but  you  will 
understand" — glancing  at  the  door  above — "how 
occupied  I  have  been."  "Where,"  I  began,  "is" 

"my  boy?"  she  answered,  anticipating  my 

question.  "I  have  laid  him  by  his  father.  But 
now  your  wounds  must  be  cared  for;  how  pale 
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and  faint  you  look ! — rest  here  a  moment," — and, 
descending  to  the  dining-room,  she  returned  with 
some  wine,  which  I  gratefully  drank,  and  then, 
making  me  sit  down  on  the  top  step  of  the  stairs, 
she  brought  water  and  linen,  and,  cutting  off  the 
sleeve  of  my  coat,  bathed  and  bandaged  my 
wounds.  'Twas  I  who  felt  selfish  for  thus  adding 
to  her  troubles;  but  in  truth  I  was  too  weak  to 
have  much  will  left,  and  stood  in  need  of  the  help 
which  she  forced  me  to  accept ;  and  the  dressing 
of  my  wounds  afforded  indescribable  relief.  While 
thus  tending  me,  she  explained  in  broken  sentences 
how  matters  stood.  Every  room  but  her  own,  and 
the  little  parlour  into  which  with  Wood's  help  she 
had  carried  me,  was  full  of  soldiers.  Wood  had 
been  taken  away  to  work  at  repairing  the  railroad, 
and  Lucy  had  run  off  from  fright ;  but  the  cook  had 
stopped  at  her  post,  and  had  served  up  supper  and 
opened  the  cellar  for  the  soldiers'  use :  she  herself 
did  not  understand  what  they  said,  and  they  were 
rough  and  boorish,  but  not  uncivil.  I  should  now 
go,  she  said,  when  my  wounds  were  dressed,  to  look 
after  my  own  home,  where  I  might  be  wanted ;  for 
herself,  she  wished  only  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
watching  there — glancing  at  the  room  where  lay 
the  bodies  of  her  husband  and  child — where  she 
would  not  be  molested.  I  felt  that  her  advice  was 
good.  I  could  be  of  no  use  as  protection,  and  I  had 
an  anxious  longing  to  know  what  had  become  of  my 
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sick  mother  and  sister  ;  besides,  some  arrangement 
must  be  made  for  the  burial.  I  therefore  limped 
away.  There  was  no  need  to  express  thanks  on 
either  side,  and  the  grief  was  too  deep  to  be  reached 
by  any  outward  show  of  sympathy. 

Outside  the  house  there  was  a  good  deal  of  move- 
ment and  bustle ;  many  carts  going  along,  the 
waggoners,  from  Sussex  and  Surrey,  evidently  im- 
pressed and  guarded  by  soldiers  ;  and  although  no 
gas  was  burning,  the  road  towards  Kingston  was 
well  lighted  by  torches  held  by  persons  standing 
at  short  intervals  in  line,  who  had  been  seized  for 
the  duty,  some  of  them  the  tenants  of  neighbour- 
ing villas.  Almost  the  first  of  these  torch-bearers  I 
came  to  was  an  old  gentleman  whose  face  I  was  well 
acquainted  with,  from  having  frequently  travelled  up 
and  down  in  the  same  train  with  him.  He  was  a 
senior  clerk  in  a  Government  office,  I  believe,  and 
was  a  mild-looking  old  man  with  a  prim  face  and  a 
long  neck,  which  he  used  to  wrap  in  a  white  double 
neckcloth,  a  thing  even  in  those  days  seldom  seen. 
Even  in  that  moment  of  bitterness  I  could  not  help 
being  amused  by  the  absurd  figure  this  poor  old  fel- 
low presented,  with  his  solemn  face  and  long  cravat 
doing  penance  with  a  torch  in  front  of  his  own 
gate,  to  light  up  the  path  of  our  conquerors.  But 
a  more  serious  object  now  presented  itself,  a  cor- 
poral's guard  passing  by,  with  two  English  volun- 
teers in  charge,  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs. 
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They  cast  an  imploring  glance  at  me,  and  I  stepped 
into  the  road  to  ask  the  corporal  what  was  the 
matter,  and  even  ventured,  as  he  was  passing  on, 
to  lay  my  hand  on  his  sleeve.  "  Auf  dem  Wege, 
Spitzbube  !  "  cried  the  brute,  lifting  his  rifle  as  if  to 
knock  me  down.  "  Must  one  prisoners  who  fire  at  us 
let  shoot,"  he  went  on  to  add  ;  and  shot  the  poor  fel- 
lows would  have  been,  I  suppose,  if  I  had  not  inter- 
ceded with  an  officer,  who  happened  to  be  riding 
by.  "  Herr  Hauptmann,"  I  cried,  as  loud  as  I  could, 
"is  this  your  discipline,  to  let  unarmed  prisoners 
be  shot  without  orders  ?  "  The  officer,  thus  appealed 
to,  reined  in  his  horse,  and  halted  the  guard  till  he 
heard  what  I  had  to  say.  My  knowledge  of  other 
languages  here  stood  me  in  good  stead,  for  the 
prisoners,  north -country  factory  hands  apparently, 
were  of  course  utterly  unable  to  make  themselves 
understood,  and  did  not  even  know  in  what  they 
had  offended.  I  therefore  interpreted  their  ex- 
planation: they  had  been  left  behind  while  skir- 
mishing near  Ditton,  in  a  barn,  and  coming  out  of 
their  hiding-place  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  with  their  rifles  in  their  hands,  the  latter 
thought  they  were  going  to  fire  at  them  from  be- 
hind. It  was  a  wonder  they  were  not  shot  down 
on  the  spot.  The  captain  heard  the  tale,  and  then 
told  the  guard  to  let  them  go,  and  they  slunk  off 
at  once  into  a  by-road.  He  was  a  fine  soldier-like 
man,  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  insolence  of  his 
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manner,  which  was  perhaps  all  the  greater  because 
it  seemed  not  intentional,  but  to  arise  from  a  sense 
of  immeasurable  superiority.  Between  the  lame 
freiwilliger  pleading  for  his  comrades,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  conquering  army,  there  was,  in  his  view, 
an  infinite  gulf.  Had  the  two  men  been  dogs,  their 
fate  could  not  have  been  decided  more  contemp- 
tuously. They  were  let  go  simply  because  they 
were  not  worth  keeping  as  prisoners,  and  perhaps 
to  kill  any  living  thing  without  cause  went  against 
the  hauptmanris  sense  of  justice.  But  why  speak 
of  this  insult  in  particular?  Had  not  every  man 
who  lived  then  his  tale  to  tell  of  humiliation  and 
degradation?  For  it  was  the  same  story  every- 
where. After  the  first  stand  in  line,  and  when, 
once  they  had  got  us  on  the  march,  the  enemy 
laughed  at  us.  Our  handful  of  regular  troops  was 
sacrificed  almost  to  a  man  in  a  vain  conflict  with 
numbers ;  our  volunteers  and  militia,  with  officers 
who  did  not  know  their  work,  without  ammunition 
or  equipment,  or  staff  to  superintend,  starving  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  we  had  soon  become  a  helpless 
mob,  fighting  desperately  here  and  there,  but  with 
whom,  as  a  manoeuvring  army,  the  disciplined  in- 
vaders did  just  what  they  pleased.  Happy  those 
whose  bones  whitened  the  fields  of  Surrey ;  they  at 
least  were  spared  the  disgrace  we  lived  to  endure. 
Even  you,  who  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  live 
otherwise  than  on  sufferance,  even  your  cheeks  burn 
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when  we  talk  of  these  days ;  think,  then,  what  those 
endured  who,  like  your  grandfather,  had  been  citi- 
zens of  the  proudest  nation  on  earth,  which  had 
never  known  disgrace  or  defeat,  and  whose  boast 
it  used  to  be  that  they  bore  a  flag  on  which  the  sun 
never  set !  We  had  heard  of  generosity  in  war ; 
we  found  none :  the  war  was  made  by  us,  it  was 
said,  and  we  must  take  the  consequences.  London 
and  our  only  arsenal  captured,  we  were  at  the 
mercy  of  our  captors,  and  right  heavily  did  they 
tread  on  our  necks.  Need  I  tell  you  the  rest  ? — of 
the  ransom  we  had  to  pay,  and  the  taxes  raised 
to  cover  it,  which  keep  us  paupers  to  this  day  ? — 
the  brutal  frankness  that  announced  we  must  give 
place  to  a  new  naval  Power,  and  be  made  harmless 
for  revenge? — the  victorious  troops  living  at  free 
quarters,  the  yoke  they  put  on  us  made  the  more 
galling  that  their  requisitions  had  a  semblance  of 
method  and  legality  ?  Better  have  been  robbed  at 
first  hand  by  the  soldiery  themselves,  than  through 
our  own  magistrates  made  the  instruments  for  extor- 
tion. How  we  lived  through  the  degradation  we 
daily  and  hourly  underwent,  I  hardly  even  now 
understand.  And  what  was  there  left  to  us  to  live 
for  ?  Stripped  of  our  colonies ;  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies  gone  to  America ;  Australia  forced  to 
separate  ;  India  lost  for  ever,  after  the  English  there 
had  all  been  destroyed,  vainly  trying  to  hold  the 
country  when  cut  off  from  aid  by  their  countrymen ; 
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Gibraltar  and  Malta  ceded  to  the  new  naval  Power ; 
Ireland  independent  and  in  perpetual  anarchy  and 
revolution.  When  I  look  at  my  country  as  it  is 
now — its  trade  gone,  its  factories  silent,  its  har- 
bours empty,  a  prey  to  pauperism  and  decay  — 
when  I  see  all  this,  and  think  what  Great  Britain 
was  in  my  youth,  I  ask  myself  whether  I  have 
really  a  heart  or  any  sense  of  patriotism  that  I 
should  have  witnessed  such  degradation  and  still 
care  to  live !  France  was  different.  There,  too, 
they  had  to  eat  the  bread  of  tribulation  under  the 
yoke  of  the  conqueror !  their  fall  was  hardly  more 
sudden  or  violent  than  ours ;  but  war  could  not  take 
away  their  rich  soil ;  they  had  no  colonies  to  lose  ; 
their  broad  lands,  which  made  their  wealth,  remained 
to  them  ;  and  they  rose  again  from  the  blow.  But 
our  people  could  not  be  got  to  see  how  artificial 
our  prosperity  was — that  it  all  rested  on  foreign 
trade  and  financial  credit ;  that  the  course  of  trade 
once  turned  away  from  us,  even  for  a  time,  it  might 
never  return;  and  that  our  credit  once  shaken 
might  never  be  restored.  To  hear  men  talk  in 
those  days,  you  would  have  thought  that  Provi- 
dence had  ordained  that  our  Government  should 
always  borrow  at  three  per  cent,  and  that  trade 
came  to  us  because  we  lived  in  a  foggy  little 
island  set  in  a  boisterous  sea.  They  could  not  be 
got  to  see  that  the  wealth  heaped  up  on  every  side 
was  not  created  in  the  country,  but  in  India  and 
&s. — n.  F 
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China,  and  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  that  it 
would  be  quite  possible  for  the  people  who  made 
money  by  buying  and  selling  the  natural  treasures 
of  the  earth,  to  go  and  live  in  other  places,  and 
take  their  profits  with  them.  Nor  would  men 
believe  that  there  could  ever  be  an  end  to  our  coal 
and  iron,  or  that  they  would  get  to  be  so  much 
dearer  than  the  coal  and  iron  of  America  that  it 
would  no  longer  be  worth  while  to  work  them,  and 
that  therefore  we  ought  to  insure  against  the  loss  of 
our  artificial  position  as  the  great  centre  of  trade,  by 
making  ourselves  secure  and  strong  and  respected. 
We  thought  we  were  living  in  a  commercial  mil- 
lennium, which  must  last  for  a  thousand  years  at 
least.  After  all,  the  bitterest  part  of  our  reflec- 
tion is,  that  all  this  misery  and  decay  might  have 
been  so  easily  prevented,  and  that  we  brought  it 
about  ourselves  by  our  own  shortsighted  reckless- 
ness. There,  across  the  narrow  Straits,  was  the 
writing  on  the  wall,  but  we  would  not  choose  to 
read  it.  The  warnings  of  the  few  were  drowned 
in  the  voice  of  the  multitude.  Power  was  then 
passing  away  from  the  class  which  had  been  used 
to  rule,  and  to  face  political  dangers,  and  which  had 
brought  the  nation  with  honour  unsullied  through 
former  struggles,  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  classes, 
uneducated,  untrained  to  the  use  of  political  rights, 
and  swayed  by  demagogues ;  and  the  few  who  were 
wise  in  their  generation  were  denounced  as  alarm- 
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ists,  or  as  aristocrats  who  sought  their  own  aggran- 
disement by  wasting  public  money  on  bloated  arma- 
ments. The  rich  were  idle  and  luxurious ;  the  poor 
grudged  the  cost  of  defence.  Politics  had  become 
a  mere  bidding  for  Eadical  votes,  and  those  who 
should  have  led  the  nation  stooped  rather  to  pander 
to  the  selfishness  of  the  day,  and  humoured  the 
popular  cry  which  denounced  those  who  would 
secure  the  defence  of  the  nation  by  enforced  arm- 
ing of  its  manhood,  as  interfering  with  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  Truly  the  nation  was  ripe  for  a  fall ; 
but  when  I  reflect  how  a  little  firmness  and  self- 
denial,  or  political  courage  and  foresight,  might 
have  averted  the  disaster,  I  feel  that  the  judgment 
must  have  really  been  deserved.  A  nation  too  sel- 
fish to  defend  its  liberty,  could  not  have  been  fit 
to  retain  it.  To  you,  my  grandchildren,  who  are 
now  going  to  seek  a  new  home  in  a  more  prosper- 
ous land,  let  not  this  bitter  lesson  be  lost  upon  you 
in  the  country  of  your  adoption.  For  me,  I  am  too 
old  to  begin  life  again  in  a  strange  country ;  and 
hard  and  evil  as  have  been  my  days,  it  is  not  much 
to  await  in  solitude  the  time  which  cannot  now  be 
far  off,  when  my  old  bones  will  be  laid  to  rest  in 
the  soil  I  have  loved  so  well,  and  whose  happiness 
and  honour  I  have  so  long  survived. 
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IT  was  dead  low -water  at  Wanslip  Eoad  Station. 
The  tide  of  trains,  express,  ordinary,  and 
goods,  which  dashed  by  between  the  hours  of  8  and 
10  A.M.  (for  but  few  of  them  stopped  at  that  small 
roadside  halting-place)  had  run  out,  and  for  the  last 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  precincts  had  been  as 
silent  and  undisturbed  as  the  aisles  of  an  old- 
fashioned  church  on  a  week-day.  Mr  Morgan — - 
book-keeper,  clerk,  and  superintendent,  all  in  one — 
was  immersed  in  a  study  of  long  ledgers,  which 
seem  to  have  been  invented  to  keep  the  minds  of 
the  officials  in  such  places  from  stagnating.  Jem 
Dobbs,  the  sole  porter,  and  pointsman  on  duty,  was 
occupying  the  horsehair  seat  invented  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  punishment  of  their  passengers,  sunk 
in  that  professional  half-slumber  which  has  still  an 
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eye  and  an  ear  open  for  any  sounds  of  business. 
Seeing  that  he  was  on  duty  for  an  average  four- 
teen hours  a-day,  it  was  very  well  for  him  that  he 
had  acquired  something  of  the  faculty  ascribed  to 
great  military  commanders,  of  snatching  an  odd  ten 
minutes  of  sleep  whenever  the  movements  of  the 
enemy — in  his  case  the  "ups"  and  "downs" — 
would  let  him. 

Suddenly  Dobbs  jumped  up,  and  was  out  on 
the  platform  in  a  second.  The  distant  rumble  of 

the  up-train  from  E for  London  had  mingled 

with  his  blissful  dream  of  the  tap  of  the  "  Eailway 
Hotel,"  and  roused  him  to  his  duty  of  bell-ringing. 
Mr  Morgan  had  not  heard  the  sound,  apparently, 
though  he  was  wide  awake.  But  then  it  was  not 
his  special  business. 

"  She's  before  her  time  this  morning,  Jem,"  said 
he  to  his  subordinate  when  he  re-entered,  casting  a 
look  at  the  office  clock  as  he  spoke. 

"  It's  Buster  as  is  driving,"  said  Jem  ;  "  he's  allus 
either  afore  his  time  or  arter ;  he  were  brought  up 
on  the  Westland  Junction,  where  they  does  all 
their  work  on  their  own  premises,  and  the  plate- 
layers makes  the  chronometers." 

"Ye're  early  to-day,  Joe,"  remarked  the  porter, 
as  the  engine  drew  up  at  the  platform. 

"  Well,  I  were  late  yesterday,"  replied  Joe,  with 
an  air  of  entire  self-satisfaction. 

"  You  goes  on  the  system  of  averages   on  the 
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Junction,  I  suppose ;  we  an't  got  to  that  pint  yet 
on  the  main  line.  Well,  you've  got  to  wait,  you 
know — two  minutes  and  a  hal£" 

There  was  but  one  passenger  for  Wanslip,  and  as 
he  was  a  second-class,  and  appeared  to  have  but  a 
single  carpet-bag,  Jem  Dobbs  shrewdly  calculated 
that  he  was  quite  equal  to  the  weight  of  that  him- 
self, and  resumed  his  own  talk  with  the  driver. 

"Here's  to-day's  'Telegraph'  for  you,  Jem, — I 
suppose  you  han't  seed  it?"  Coming  from  the 

rural  metropolis  of  E ,  the  speaker  was  in  a 

position  to  confer  this  kind  of  literary  obligations 
on  his  friends  at  the  smaller  stations. 

"  I  don't  care  for  no  Telegraphs,"  said  the  other, 
moodily.  Indeed  the  newspaper,  having  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  driver  and  his  mate  dur- 
ing their  half-hour  of  refreshment  at  E ,  was 

not  a  tempting  -  looking  object  except  to  a  very 
earnest  politician.  Jem  held  out  his  hand  for  it 
nevertheless.  "I  don't  want  no  papers.  What's 
the  use  of  a  newspaper  to  a  man  as  is  nailed  to  this 
'ere  platform  fourteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 
four?  What  odds  can  it  make  to  him  about 
politics?  Lots  of  talking  in  Parlyment,"  he  con- 
tinued, glancing  with  an  air  of  disgust  either  at  the 
long  speeches  or  at  the  dirty  pages.  "  Ah !  I  des- 
say  !  much  good  they  does  a-talking.M 

"There's  all  about  the  Hirish  Church." 

"Bother  the  Hirish  Church!     What  harm  did 
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the  Hirish  Church  ever  do  me  or  you  ?  If  they'd 
take  off  the  Hirish  Mail,  now,  as  keeps  me  out  of 
my  bed  till  one  in  the  morning  every  other  night, 
kicking  my  heels  in  this  here  solumtary  hole,  I'd 
eay  they  did  some  good.  I'm  turned  Tory,  Joe,  I 
am.  I  don't  admire  so  much  progress ;  it  drives 
a  man  off  his  legs,  and  wellnigh  off  his  head  too. 
You've  heared  of  this  Hact  as  this  new  Company's 
got  passed  ?  " 

"The  Milford  and  Ashwater?  They're  to  have 
running  powers  over  this  line,  I'm  told." 

"Ay — and  we  shall  have  lots  more  work  here 
a -signalling,  and  no  more  pay,  I'll  be  bound,  for 
it  Eunning  powers  !  I  wish  I'd  my  foot  behind 
some  of  them  directors,  Joe,  I'd  give  'em  some 
running  powers — bless'd  if  I  wouldn't." 

"Time's  up,"  said  the  station-master,  issuing 
forth  watch  in  hand.  There  was  the  usual  whistle 
and  shriek,  and  with  a  slow  lumbering  motion  and 
much  panting,  like  an  unwilling  monster,  the  train 
began  its  work  again. 

"  Hold  on  there  !  hold  on  ! "  shouted  the  official 
suddenly,  when  they  had  scarcely  yet  got  well 
under  way.  "  Here's  Sir  Francis  coming  down  the 
hill,"  said  he  to  the  porter.  "  Hold  on ! " 

"Hold  on!"  echoed  Dobbs,  frantically  rushing 
to  the  end  of  the  platform,  and  raising  both  arms 
with  the  due  telegraphic  motion.  Glancing  round, 
he  saw  the  dog -cart  rapidly  nearing  the  station, 
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with  the  driver's  arm  raised  in  correspondence. 
Quickened  by  the  thought  of  a  possible  shilling,  he 
ran  some  fifty  yards  along  the  line,  still  shouting 
and  gesticulating  after  the  fast -retreat ing  train. 
But  the  wind  was  contrary,  and  Buster  did  not, 
and  the  guard  would  not  hear ;  and  Jem  returned 
panting  to  the  platform  to  see  Sir  Francis  jump 
down  at  the  station-door — -just  one  half-minute  too 
late. 

"  How's  this,  Morgan  ? "  said  he,  as  the  station- 
master  came  forward  to  express  his  regret.  "  Why, 
they're  off  before  their  time  ! " 

"  I  think  not,  Sir  Francis,"  said  Mr  Morgan  re- 
spectfully, glancing  up  at  his  clock.  The  baronet 
drew  out  his  own  watch,  but  it  more  than  confirmed 
the  station-master.  He  was  evidently  a  good  deal 
annoyed,  bi:t  he  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
blame  others  for  punctuality. 

"  By  Jove,  Lizzy !  we're  too  late,  after  all,"  he 
said  in  a  tone  of  vexation  to  a  young  lady  who  had 
accompanied  him,  as  he  went  to  help  her  down. 

"  How  very  provoking  ! " 

"  I've  been  here  fifty  times  to  meet  this  train, 
and  never  knew  you  all  so  sharp  in  my  life  before," 
said  he,  with  an  attempt  to  smile. 

"  Quite  true,  Sir  Francis, — it  is  very  seldom  we 
are  so  exact  to  time  :  the  train  came  in  early,  and 
had  to  wait  a  minute  or  two,  but  there  was  no  one 
here,  you  see,  and  so " 
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"  Of  course,  of  course,  Morgan.  There's  no  one 
to  blame  but  myself;  but  it's  very  annoying  to 
miss  it  by  so  little.  I  had  an  engagement  I  wished 
especially  to  keep  to-day." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  I'm  sure,  Sir  Francis,"  said  tho 
station-master,  with  a  manner  as  if  he  meant  what 
he  said :  for  Sir  Francis  Hargrave,  if  not  exactly 
popular,  was  generally  respected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  had  even  once  or  twice  sent  Mr  Morgan 
a  little  present  of  game  in  acknowledgment  of 
polite  services  in  his  department.  But  in  the 
midst  of  explanations  and  apologies  the  station- 
door  opened,  and  another  would-be  passenger  ap- 
peared. It  was  a  young  man  in  the  dress  of  a 
superior  mechanic,  carrying  a  small  bundle. 

"  Train  gone  ?  "  said  he,  almost  breathless. 

"  Just  gone,"  said  Jem,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
first  word,  as  though  he  congratulated  himself  and 
his  questioner  on  having  timed  it  so  nicely.  There 
was  no  malice,  but  only  a  general  sort  of  civil  mis- 
anthropy on  the  porter's  part  towards  the  general 
public.  He  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  weaker  side  of 
human  nature.  People  were  so  stupid:  coming 
late  for  trains,  as  if  it  was  not  quite  as  easy  for 
those  who  had  all  the  day  before  them  to  be  ten 
minutes  beforehand  as  two  minutes  behind  (he 
should  like  to  know  what  the  company  would  say 
to  him  if  he  was  two  minutes  late  to  signal  in  the 
half-past  five  train  these  blessed  winter  mornings)  •, 
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bringing  luggage  with  illegible  addresses,  or  no 
address  at  all ;  expecting  it  to  go  all  right,  even 
under  the  latter  conditions ;  or,  in  cases  where  it 
was  legibly  directed,  duly  labelled,  and  put  out  on 
the  platform,  hovering  over  it  to  his,  Jem  Dobbs's, 
personal  inconvenience  (these  were  commonly  lady- 
passengers),  in  the  evident  belief  that  the  company 
would  make  away  with  it,  leave  it  behind,  or  other- 
wise unlawfully  dispose  of  it,  if  they  were  allowed 
the  slightest  chance.  Then  people  asked  such 
utterly  needless  and  unreasonable  questions  ;  ex- 
pecting him  to  know,  and  to  be  able  to  explain 
to  the  dullest  comprehension  the  tune -tables,  not 
only  of  his  own  line,  but  of  every  line  in  or  out  of 
connection  with  it :  to  be  able  to  give  an  exact 
guess,  if  a  tram  were  late  in  arrival,  as  to  "  how 
much  longer "  it  would  be ;  and,  to  crown  their 
aggravations,  standing  at  the  carriage-doors  when 
the  train  was  just  starting,  to  give  some  parting 
message  that  might  just  as  well  have  been  given 
ten  minutes  before,  or  insisting  on  kissing  each 
other  on  tiptoe  through  the  window. 

"  Gone  !  "  echoed  the  young  man,  with  a  face  of 
consternation — "  why " 

He  turned  round  to  face  a  slight  girlish  figure 
that  had  entered  close  behind  him. 

"  We're  too  late,"  he  said,—"  too  late  ! " 

"  When  does  the  next  train  go  for  London,  sir  ?  " 
asked  the  girl  timidly  of  Mr  Morgan.  There  was 
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great  anxiety  in  her  face,  but  she  seemed  the  more 
business-like  of  the  two. 

"  There's  none  till  1.25,"  said  the  station-master ; 
"  you'll  have  an  hour  and  a  half  to  wait." 

"Have  you  a  telegraph  here?"  interjected  the 
young  man  rapidly. 

"  Telegraph  ?  no,"  said  Jem,  in  a  tone  which  im- 
plied that  things  were  not  come  to  that  pass  of 
aggravation  yet  at  Wanslip  Koad. 

The  girl  meanwhile  was  studying  the  time-table, 
running  her  finger  nervously  along  the  lines. 

"The  express  does  not  stop  here,"  she  said. 
"How  iar  is  it  to  Croxton,  sir?  it  stops  there. 
Is  there  any  conveyance  to  be  had  that  would 
take  us  on  there  in  time?" 

The  young  man  caught  at  the  idea  eagerly. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  a  fly,  or  gig,  or  anything — it  is 
worth  trying."  And  he  began  to  count  the  coins 
in  a  purse  which  did  not  seem  over-well  filled. 

But  no  conveyance  of  any  kind  was  to  be  had  at 
the  "  Station  Hotel,"  unless  by  previous  order  from 
the  little  town  of  Wanslip,  which  was  two  miles  off. 

"  It's  no  use — it's  no  use,"  said  the  disappointed 
traveller,  trying  hard  to  suppress  evident  emotion, 
as  he  walked  out  upon  the  platform,  where  the  girl 
quickly  followed  him. 

There  had  been  another  more  interested  spectator 
of  the  scene  than  either  of  the  railway  officials.  The 
young  lady  who  had  accompanied  Sir  Francis  had 
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marked  with  a  woman's  sympathy  the  look  of  dis- 
tress in  the  face  of  the  girl  (who  might  have  been 
a  year  or  two  younger  than  herself),  and  was  now 
engaged  in  an  earnest  whisper  with  her  brother — 
for  such  was  the  relationship  between  them. 

The  baronet  turned  round  sharply.  "  Very  well," 
said  he.  And  he  stepped  out  upon  the  platform 
where  the  other  two  were  walking, — the  girl  cling- 
ing to  her  companion's  arm,  and  looking  up  pitifully 
into  his  moody  face.  Sir  Francis  touched  him 
lightly  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Is  it  really  important  to  you,  young  man,  to 
catch  this  express  for  London  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  yes  !  "  said  the  girl,  answering  for 
him,  as  he  turned  round  to  his  questioner  with  a 
somewhat  bewildered  and  half-resentful  expression. 
There  was  nothing  to  resent,  however,  in  Sir 
Francis's  manner,  though  it  was  more  business- 
like than  sympathetic.  Time  and  words  were 
precious. 

"  Jump  into  my  dog-cart,  then,  here  at  the  door, 
and  my  groom  will  get  you  to  Croxton  in  time. 
Look  sharp,  Johnson  !  " 

The  porter  caught  the  baronet's  decided  tone, 
and  the  groom,  who  was  walking  the  mare  about, 
was  summoned  to  the  door  again  before  the  young 
man  could  half  understand  the  offer,  or  express  his 
thanks. 

"  Do  you  go  with  him  ?  "  said  Jem  to  the  girl,  as 
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she  handed  up  the  little  bundle  to  her  companion 
already  seated  by  the  groom's  side. 

"  No,  oh  no  !  "  said  she  ;  "  make  haste  !  " 

Sir  Francis  stood  at  the  door  looking  after  the 
dog-cart  for  a  minute  or  so,  as  it  drove  rapidly  off. 
He  had  his  watch  in  his  hand. 

"  She'll  do  it  in  the  time,  Morgan,"  he  remarked, 
as  they  turned  a  corner  out  of  sight.  He  was  more 
interested  in  his  mare's  powers  than  in  the  emer- 
gencies of  a  stranger. 

"Oh,  will  they,  sir,  do  you  think?"  said  the 
young  girl  to  him  appealingly.  Her  eyes  were 
straining  after  them  too. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  they're  safe  to  do  it,"  said  the 
baronet,  looking  at  her  with  some  curiosity.  He 
was  half -amused  and  half -embarrassed  by  her 
earnestness.  He  was  not  much  accustomed  to 
these  appeals  from  "  young  persons  "  in  her  station 
of  life.  But  she  had  a  very  beautiful  face,  he  saw 
now ;  and  he  had  an  artist's  eye  for  faces. 

"  Yes,  he'll  be  in  time,  my — good  girl."  He  had 
almost  said,  "  my  dear  ; "  but  with  a  happy  presence 
of  mind  he  corrected  himself.  Then  he  walked  back 
into  the  station  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  her  thanks  ; 
for  he  saw  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  he  did  not  care  to 
see  a  woman  cry — even  a  plebeian.  Neither,  to  do 
him  justice,  was  he  a  man  to  desire  such  impassioned 
thanks  for  a  mere  good-natured  action.  He  had 
done  it  to  oblige  his  sister ;  but  when  he  saw  how 
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pretty  this  other  girl  was,  he  felt  very  well  satisfied 
that  he  had  done  her  a  kindness  too. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  yourself,  Sir 
Francis  ?  "  asked  Mr  Morgan. 

"  Oh  !  I  should  have  had  to  wait  here,  I  suppose, 
anyhow,  for  the  1.25  train.  We're  going  to  Mouls- 
ford,  and  the  express  wouldn't  help  us — don't  stop 
there,  you  know.  You  won't  mind  waiting  here, 
Lizzy?  It's  a  great  nuisance — I  shall  be  late  for 
that  meeting ;  but,  you  see,  Vernon  will  expect  us 
to  dinner  all  the  same.  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
disappoint  them.  I'll  just  take  a  stroll  about  and 
smoke  a  cigar.  Have  you  a  book?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  shall  do  very  well — 
don't  mind  me,  pray." 

"  And  I  must  have  left  the  c  Tunes '  in  the  dog- 
cart. How  stupid  of  me ! " 

"  Here's  to-day's  '  Telegraph/  miss,"  said  Jem, 
producing  the  paper  from  the  office  window.  "  It 
an't  justly  fit  for  a  lady's  hands,  but  it's  only  the 
ingin  black — perhaps  if  you  was  to  take  your  gloves 
off,  it  wouldn't  hurt."  Jem  had  an  idea  that  the 
little  hands  would  wash,  but  the  lilac  kids  certainly 
would  not. 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  never  mind.  Now,  you  see, 
Francis,  I'm  quite  provided." 

"  Well,  Mr  Morgan  will  take  care  of  you,  and  I'll 
look  in."  He  lighted  his  cigar,  and  was  going  out 
at  the  door  opposite  the  platform.  The  girl  who 
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had  accompanied  the  young  traveller  was  still  wait- 
ing in  the  office. 

"  She  wants  to  thank  you,  Sir  Francis,"  said  the 
station-master,  to  whom  she  had  been  speaking. 
She  came  forward  a  step  or  two,  but  still  seemed 
too  shy  to  address  him. 

He  turned  to  her  good-humouredly.  "Oh!  it's 
not  worth  mentioning — it  will  do  the  mare  good." 
It  was  wonderful  what  an  expressive  face  this 
young  person  had — and  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes.  "  Don't  say  a  word,"  he  said,  in  a  very  kind 
tone ;  "  good-bye."  It  was  not  at  all  his  habit  to 
say  good-bye  to  l  young  persons '  he  encountered  on 
railways. 

At  this  moment  a  whistling  scream  was  heard 
in  the  distance,  and  Jem  Dobbs  rushed  frantically 
across  the  office,  and  out  upon  the  platform. 

"Only  the  down  express,  Sir  Francis,"  said 
Morgan,  in  explanation. 

What  is  the  strange  attraction  which  draws  every 
one  to  see  an  express  go  by  ?  It  was  a  question 
which  Jem  Dobbs  would  have  felt  much  relieved  to 
have  got  answered  satisfactorily.  Why  should  he 
continually  have  not  only  to  shout  and  warn  and 
remonstrate,  but  to  rush  along  the  edge  of  the 
platform  at  his  own  personal  risk,  and  push  back 
the  curious  fools,  young  and  old,  who  seemed  to  be 
always  trying  how  near  they  could  stand  without 
the  train  touching  them? 
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It  was  no  wonder  that  the  girl,  to  whom  railway 
travelling  was  a  novelty,  should  go  to  the  door  to 
look.  Even  the  more  aristocratic  young  lady  was 
standing  in  the  office  window,  and  Sir  Francis  him- 
self turned  and  went  out  to  see.  Certainly  he  had 
the  excuse  of  having  nothing  better  to  do  at  the 
moment. 

"  Take  care  there ! "  shouted  Jem  from  the 
points,  which  he  had  gone  to  attend  to. 

"Take  care,"  said  the  baronet.  But  she  was 
careful  enough.  Sir  Francis  did  not  seem  to  be  so 
very  much  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  express, 
after  all,  for  he  turned  his  back  to  it  as  it  came 
roaring  up ;  it  gave  him  the  opportunity,  at  all 
events,  of  looking  into  her  face  again  without  rude- 
ness, as  she  stood  absorbed  in  watching  its  rapid 
approach.  He  dropped  his  cigar  as  he  turned,  and 
reached  to  pick  it  up  almost  at  her  feet.  There 
was  an  iron  clamp  on  the  platform,  fastening  to- 
gether two  flag-stones  which  were  somewhat  worn. 
More  than  once  Mr  Morgan  had  written  to  head- 
quarters to  advise  their  removal  as  dangerous. 
The  baronet's  heel  tripped  on  this  as  he  recovered 
his  cigar,  and  he  staggered  backwards  right  on  the 
edge  of  the  platform  as  the  train  came  rushing  up. 
Instinctively  he  put  out  his  hand,  and  the  girl 
clasped  it.  He  was  quite  off  his  balance,  and  the 
strain  was  almost  too  much  for  her.  There  was  a 
loud  scream — from  the  window,  not  from  her — as 
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for  one  terrible  instant  the  two  swung  together 
almost  over  the  platform,  so  that  the  hindmost 
carriages  brushed  the  person  of  Sir  Francis  as  they 
flew  past.  The  girl  held  on  bravely,  though  she 
was  dragged  a  step  or  two  from  her  position.  The 
station-master  had  rushed  forward  the  moment  he 
Baw  the  peril ;  but  the  whole  scene  passed  instan- 
taneously, and  by  the  time  he  had  grasped  the 
girl's  dress  with  one  hand  the  train  had  passed,  the 
danger  was  over,  and  she  had  fainted  and  fallen  on 
the  rails.  The  fall  was  in  a  measure  broken  by  the 
station-master's  grasp ;  but  when  Sir  Francis,  who 
had  recovered  himself,  by  a  spring  forward,  stooped 
to  assist  her,  the  blood  was  trickling  from  her  fore- 
head, and  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  She  had 
struck  her  head  against  the  rail. 

"Good  heavens!  is  she  killed?"  said  he,  in  an 
agony. 

Mr  Morgan  was  calmer.  "Only  stunned  and 
faint,  sir,  I  think ;  she  did  not  fall  heavily — I  had 
good  hold  of  her." 

The  two  men  lifted  her  carefully  into  the  office, 
and  laid  her  on  the  horsehair  bench,  which  had 
never  been  found  so  convenient.  The  cut  was  not 
severe,  so  far  as  they  could  judge. 

"  Send  at  once  for  the  nearest  surgeon,"  said  the 
baronet. 

"  I  fear  neither  of  us  can  be  spared  here,"  said 
the  station-master;  "but  I'll  step  across  to  the 

s.s. — ii.  Q 
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hotel,  and  get  some  one  from  there  to  run  up  to 
Wanslip." 

"  I'll  go  myself,"  said  the  baronet ;  "  Lizzy,  you 
see  to  her — get  some  water." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  his  sister,  "go  at  once;  there's 
not  much  harm  done,  I  hope. ' 

There  came  a  sigh  from  the  patient  as  she  spoke, 
which  the  experience  of  Mr  Morgan  pronounced  an 
excellent  sign.  He  was  so  far  right,  that  before 
Sir  Francis  had  been  gone  many  minutes,  the 
colour  had  partially  come  back  into  her  face,  and 
she  had  once  or  twice  opened  her  eyes.  The  land- 
lady of  the  little  public-house  close  by — dignified 
by  the  name  of  "hotel" — came  in,  and  though  a 
vulgar  fussy  woman,  she  was  some  help  to  the 
others  under  the  circumstances.  She  was  anxious 
to  have  the  patient  carried  over  to  her  parlour,  but 
this  the  station-master  did  not  advise.  "  It's  a  noisy 
place,  miss,"  he  said,  in  an  aside ;  "  she'll  be  better 
taken  up  to  Wanslip,  after  the  doctor  has  been." 

"  Who  is  she,  Mr  Morgan  ?  Do  you  know  at 
all  ?  "  asked  the  young  lady. 

Mr  Morgan  had  no  idea.  Jem  had  no  idea.  He 
had  seen  the  young  man  once  or  twice,  he  thought, 
about  Wanslip  lately,  but  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
place. 

There  was  consciousness  in  the  eyes  the  next  time 
they  were  opened,  and  they  looked  round  with  a 
mute  and  questioning  distress  at  all  the  strange 
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faces.  Miss  Hargrave  signed  to  Mr  Morgan  and 
Jem,  who  were  hovering  about  and  looking  on  with 
the  kindly  but  troublesome  helplessness  common  to 
then*  sex  in  such  emergencies,  to  go  out  of  the  way. 
"We  shall  manage  very  well  now,"  she  said  to 
them.  "You  are  to  lie  still,  dear,  and  be  quiet; 
you've  hurt  yourself!" 

Apparently  the  sufferer  gained  confidence  by 
what  she  saw  in  the  gentle  face  which  bent  over 
her.  She  shut  her  eyes  again,  and  lay  quite  still 
for  some  minutes.  Then  she  looked  up  again  and 
asked— "Where  is  my  brother?" 

"He  is  gone  to  London,  you  know,  dear,  and 
Tm  to  take  care  of  you  till  he  comes  back." 

"  Oh  !  I  remember,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  look  of 
pained  anxiety..  "  Can  I  go  home  now — to  Wans- 
lip,  I  mean?  I  think  I  could  go  now,"  she  said, 
half  raising  herself 

"  We've  sent  for  something  to  take  you  there — 
it  will  be  here  very  soon,"  said  Lizzy,  with  pious 
falsehood.  "  You're  to  be  very  quiet  till  it  comes. 
You  have  had  a  fall,  but  you'll  be  yourself  again  in 
a  very  little  while." 

"I  know— I  know,"  said  the  girl.    "  Was  he  hurt?" 

"  My  brother,  do  you  mean  ?  Oh  no ;  it  was  you 
that  fell — and  you  saved  his  life,  I  do  believe.  But 
you  must  not  talk." 

"Tell  me  the  gentleman's  name — I  asked  the 
clerk,  but  I  was  not  sure  what  he  said." 
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"  Hargrave — but  never  mind." 

"  Sir  Francis  Hargrave  ?  " 

Lizzy  nodded,  as  much  as  to  decline  talk. 

"Are  yon  his  sister?"  said  the  girl,  springing 
half  up,  and  looking  wild  enough,  for  her  hair  had 
come  all  loose  while  they  were  bathing  her  temples. 

"  Yes — but  I'll  tell  you  nothing  if  you  won't  lie 
still." 

"  Oh ! "  said  the  other,  "  forgive  me  !  do  forgive 
me  !  Oh,  if  I  had  but  known !  don't  think  hard  of 
me ! "  Her  pleading  was  piteous.  She  was  wan- 
dering, no  doubt,  and  Miss  Hargrave  was  seriously 
alarmed.  But  she  was  a  sensible  girl,  and  kept  her 
presence  of  mind. 

"I'll  go  away,"  said  she,  stoutly,  "if  you  will 
talk." 

"  Say  only  you'll  forgive  me,  whatever  comes  of 
it ! "  said  the  sufferer,  seizing  her  hand.  But  there 
was  a  hazy  look  about  the  eyes,  and  her  voice  grew 
weaker.  Lizzy  Hargrave  promised  forgiveness  lav- 
ishly, and  succeeded  at  last  in  calming  her  patient 
so  far  that  she  lay  down  again,  still  holding  the 
hand  she  had  taken. 

She  lay  quiet  after  this,  and  sank  into  a  doze. 
Miss  Hargrave  sat  and  watched  her,  waiting 
anxiously  for  her  brother's  return  with  the  sur- 
geon. He  was  longer  than  she  had  hoped.  But 
the  patient  was  now  breathing  easily,  and  the 
doze  seemed  to  have  become  a  sound  sleep,  for 
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the  tightly-clasped  hand  was  relaxed,  and  at  last 
withdrawn  altogether.  She  picked  up  Jem's  'Tele- 
graph/ which  had  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  glanced 
over  its  pages.  There  was  not  much  in  it  to  inter- 
est her,  and  she  began  mechanically,  as  people  will 
do  in  such  cases,  to  read  some  of  the  advertise- 
ments. At  last  she  was  struck  by  one  in  which  a 
familiar  name  appeared. 

"One  Hundred  Pounds  Keward.  Wanted,  evi- 
"  dence  of  the  marriage  of  Richard  Hargrave  with 
"  Mary  Gordon,  in  or  about  the  year  18 — .  Tho 
"  marriage  took  place  in  Australia — probably  at 
"  Ballarat.  The  name  of  one  of  the  witnesses  is 
"  supposed  to  have  been  John  Somers,  who  came 
"  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wanslip,  in  Essex. 
"  Apply  to  E.  H.,  15  Crown  Court,  Clifford's  Inn." 

The  coincidence  of  names  was  at  least  curious, 
and  she  read  it  over  more  than  once.  A  start  from 
the  sleeper,  however,  led  her  to  drop  the  paper 
hastily,  lest  its  rustle  should  disturb  what  she 
hoped  might  prove  the  best  restorative. 

The  surgeon  had  not  been  easily  found ;  but  Sir 
Francis  brought  him  at  last,  as  fast  as  his  horse 
and  "trap"  could  carry  him.  He  would  not  pro- 
nounce a  very  confident  opinion  as  to  the  amount 
of  injury  his  patient  had  sustained.  The  cut  was 
nothing,  and  there  was  no  external  mischief.  The 
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eymptorns  which  he  did  not  like  were  the  outburst 
of  wandering  excitement  of  which  Miss  Hargrave 
informed  him,  and  the  subsequent  drowsiness  which 
continued  now,  even  in  spite  of  the  disturbing  pres- 
ence of  so  many  strangers,  of  which  indeed  the  girl 
seemed  only  partially  conscious. 

"  She  must  be  taken  home  at  once,  and  put  to 
bed,"  said  he,  "and  we  shall  know  more  about  it 
to-morrow.  You  said  you  had  made  some  arrange- 
ment for  her  conveyance,  I  think,  Sir  Francis  ?  I 
liad  better  stay,  perhaps,  and  see  her  safely  landed." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  baronet;  "yes,  I  have 
arranged  about  all  that."  He  called  his  sister 
aside,  and  whispered  a  few  words.  Miss  Har- 
grave's  face  brightened,  and  she  quietly  pressed 
her  brother's  hand.  The  three  stood  together  by 
the  fire  in  the  office,  interchanging  an  occasional 
commonplace  remark  in  a  low  tone,  Mr  Morgan 
having  retired  to  his  insatiate  ledgers.  Sir  Francis 
was  thoughtful  and  silent.  For  want  of  some  better 
subject  of  conversation,  his  sister  took  up  the  l  Tele- 
graph,' and  pointed  to  the  advertisement  she  had 
noticed.  Her  brother  glanced  at  it,  made  no  re- 
mark, but  after  a  minute  or  two  took  it  up  and  read 
it  again. 

"  Curious,  is  it  not  ?  "  said  his  sister. 

"Yes,"  said  the  baronet,  "I've  seen  something 
like  it  before.  It's  an  old  story." 

He  dropped  the  paper  on  the  ground — indeed  it 
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was  not  tempting  to  handle  more  than  one  could 
help.  Then  he  turned  and  looked  out  of  the 
window. 

"  Here's  the  carriage  at  last,  thank  heaven ! 
We're  going  to  send  her  up  to  the  Hall  at  once," 
he  said  to  the  surgeon,  in  brief  explanation ;  "  she'll 
have  more  chance  there  than  in  her  own  lodgings  ; 
and  Mrs  Hargrave,  as  you  know,  doctor,  is  a  first- 
rate  nurse." 

He  had  found  out,  while  hunting  the  surgeon  up 
and  down  the  little  town  of  Wanslip,  that  two  per- 
sons answering  to  the  description  of  this  young 
man  and  his  sister  had  been  occupying  some  very 
humble  lodgings  there  for  the  last  few  days,  though 
his  informant  did  not  know  their  names. 

The  girl,  still  only  partly  conscious,  was  care- 
fully lifted  into  the  carriage,  in  which  all  necessary 
preparations  had  been  made,  and  Miss  Hargrave 
found  a  corner  there  for  herself.  With  the  surgeon 
seated  on  the  box,  they  set  off  at  once  for  Wanscote 
Hall. 

"  I  shall  wait  here  till  Johnson  comes  back,  Lizzy 
—he  can't  be  long  now.  We  must  give  up  the  Ver- 
nons  to-day,  of  course — you  must  write  and  explain." 

It  was  not  above  three  miles  to  the  Hall,  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  the  sufferer  was  safe  in  bed 
in  a  darkened  room,  with  Mrs  Hargrave,  that  aunt 
of  aunts,  as  her  niece  called  her,  sitting  in  her 
kingdom  by  the  bedside.  She  had  seen  plenty  of 
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trouble  of  all  kinds ;  but  to  look  at  her  placid  face 
now,  you  would  nave  said  that  in  all  her  life  she 
had  never  even  known  a  care.  Trouble  had  refined, 
not  corroded  her. 


II. 


The  mare  meanwhile  had  covered  her  seven  miles 
easily  within  the  three-quarters  of  an  hour  allowed 
her,  and  Croxton  station  was  reached  before  the 
express  for  London  came  in  sight.  Johnson,  the 
groom,  had  vainly  tried  to  engage  his  companion 
in  conversation  during  the  drive.  Beyond  reply- 
ing— judiciously  enough  —  to  his  remarks  upon 
Brown  Bess's  good  qualities,  the  young  stranger 
had  been  abstracted  and  silent.  When  he  jumped 
down,  however,  he  thanked  the  man  warmly,  and 
offered  him  a  half-crown. 

The  groom  looked  at  the  money  sheepishly. 
"No,  thank  you,"  said  he  ;  "you're  very  welcome, 
for  my  share  of  it,  sir."  He  added  the  "  sir " 
almost  involuntarily. 

"  Take  it,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the  other  ;  "  this 
lift  may  be  worth  many  half-crowns  to  me." 

But  Johnson  looked  at  the  little  bundle  tied  up 
in  a  handkerchief,  and  thought  there  were  not  many 
half-crowns'  worth  there,  at  any  rate. 

"  No,  sir,  thank  you,"  he  said,  not  moving  his 
hand  from  the  reins;  "Sir  Francis  wouldn't  like 
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it."  The  man  was  not  selfish  :  not  so  many  men  of 
his  class  are,  as  their  masters  are  apt  to  think. 
"  I  wish  you  a  good  journey,  sir,"  he  added,  as  he 
turned  round,  "and  I  hope  no  offence." 

"That  chap's  a  gentleman,  I  do  believe,"  said 
the  groom  to  himself,  as  he  drove  round  to  the 
inevitable  "hotel"  to  wash  out  the  mare's  mouth 
and  his  own  before  returning.  "He  don't  talk 
altogether  like  one,  nor  he  don't  wear  no  gloves, 
but  he's  got  a  gentleman's  ways." 

The  object  of  these  remarks  reached  London  in 
due  course,  thanks  to  Sir  Francis's  help,  not  an 
hour  after  the  train  which  he  had  missed.  Taking 
a  cab  from  the  terminus,  he  drove  straight  down 
to  the  London  Docks. 

"Whereabouts  would  the  Diana  Vernon  lie,  for 
Port  Philip  ?  "  he  inquired  of  the  first  respectable- 
looking  seaman  he  could  find. 

He  was  directed  to  the  vessel  at  once — not  a 
hundred  yards  distant.  She  was  not  off  yet,  then. 
"When  do  you  sail?"  he  asked  a  boy  who  was 
carrying  something  on  board. 

"At  six  this  evening.     Are  you  a-going?" 

"  No.  Can  you  tell  me  if  Jack  Winter  is  on 
board?" 

"  Ay ;  he  was,  howsumever,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
since." 

He  brushed  past  the  lad  on  the  narrow  gangway, 
thereby  drawing  out  rather  a  large  oath  from  so 
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Email  a  blasphemer,  and  in  another  minute  had  the 
object  of  his  search  pointed  out  to  him.  It  was  a 
bluff  greasy-looking  man,  sitting  on  a  barrel,  with 
a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  apparently  not  over- 
sober,  to  whom  he  was  directed. 

"Are  you  John  Somers,  formerly  of  Painter's 
Kidge,  Victoria  7"  The  speaker  asked  the  question 
quickly  and  decidedly,  but  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 
He  read  the  true  answer  in  the  seaman's  face  in  a 
moment,  greasy  as  it  was.  There  was  no  mistake  ; 
he  had  found  his  man. 

"  Well,"  said  the  person  addressed,  with  an  oath 
and  a  laugh  which  was  not  meant  to  express  plea- 
sure, "you  takes  liberties  with  my  name,  mate. 
Anything  else  as  you'd  like  to  know?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  other  quickly,  "a  good  many 
things,  which  I  think  you  can  tell  me.  You  are 
John  Somers?" 

"  I  an't  called  so  on  board  the  Dirty  Diana ;  you 
can  call  me  so,  if  you  like — or  by  any  other  name, 
if  it  strikes  your  fancy,  youngster."  And  he  stuck 
his  pipe  into  his  mouth  again,  and  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  with  what  might  have  been  either 
defiance  or  contemptuous  indifference. 

"Look  here,"  said  the  younger  man,  "never 
mind  about  the  name — I  may  be  wrong ;  but  I  will 
make  it  worth  your  while  to  listen  to  me,  if  you'll 
Btep  ashore  anywhere  with  me  for  ten  minutes." 

"  You  be  blowed ! "  said  Jack  Winter,  or  Somers ; 
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"  we're  off  in  a  hour,  and  I've  no  time  to  listen  to 
your  business."  He  spoke  with  some  hesitation, 
however,  for  he  saw  fhe  other's  tremulous  eagerness. 

"  YouVe  nothing  to  fear  from  me,"  resumed  the 
stranger,  "  and  everything  to  gain.  I  want  you  as 
a  witness  ;  and  I  say  again,  I'll  make  it  worth  your 
while."  And  feeling  nervously  in  the  old  purse, 
he  slipped  something  into  the  sailor's  hand. 

Casting  a  glance  round  the  deck  of  the  vessel  to 
assure  himself  that  no  one  was  watching  them, 
Jack  Somers  looked  into  his  hand  stealthily.  The 
colour  of  what  he  saw  there  was  enough.  Calling 
to  the  boy  as  he  passed,  he  charged  him  to  tell  the 
captain,  if  any  inquiries  were  made,  that  he  should 
be  back  "in  no  time,"  and  motioned  to  his  new 
acquaintance  to  follow  him.  He  led  the  way  to 
one  of  those  common  resorts  for  seamen  which 
abounded  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"Ask  for  a  private  room,  youngster,  if  youVe 
any  magging  to  do  as  you  don't  want  made  too 
common.  They'll  give  you  a  parlour  if  you  pay 
for  it." 

The  pair  were  soon  seated  in  a  low  close  room, 
redolent  of  stale  tobacco  and  worse  odours. 

"  Now,  John  Somers,"  said  the  younger  man  (he 
quietly  assumed  the  identity,  and  the  other  did  not 
now  seem  inclined  to  dispute  it),  "  you  see  I  know 
you — but  I'll  call  you  Jack  Winter  for  the  present 
if  you  prefer  it.  I've  no  objection,"  he  added,  with 
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a  half-laugh,  "  to  a  fancy  name,  if  it  suits  a  gentle- 
man's purpose  ;  I've  hailed  by  more  than  one  myself 
of  late.  But  you  were  John  Somers  when  you  saw 
Richard  Freeman  married." 

"  John  Somers  it  was,"  said  the  man  sententiously, 
though  with  some  surprise.  He  was  quite  at  his 
ease  now ;  for  whatever  doubtful  points  there  were 
in  his  previous  history,  Eichard  Freeman's  name 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  them. 

"  You  saw  him  married?" 

"Well,  I  did." 

"  You  remember  the  name  of  the — lady  ?  " 

"  Well,  she  wasn't  that  much  of  a  lady ;  but  I 
remember  her  well  enough — Mary  Gordon ;  she 
were  some  sort  of  a  cousin  o'  mine." 

The  young  man  slightly  flushed,  and  spoke 
rapidly. 

"You  witnessed  the  marriage.  Did  you  know 
Eichard  Freeman  well?" 

"Better  than  I  know  you." 

"  Was  that  his  real  name  ?  Did  you  know  him 
go  by  any  other?" 

"Well,  there  was  few  of  us  as  went  by  our 
Sunday  names  out  there,  you  know.  I  don't  sup- 
pose as  his  name  was  Freeman.  I've  heard  he 
left  another  name  behind  him  in  England.  I  can't 
justly  say  as  I  remember  it." 

"Was  it  Hargrave?" 

"Hargrave?    I  do  believe  it  was  I    I've  got  a 
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paper  somewhere  as  he  gave  me  to  keep,  with  his 
marriage  lines  on,  and  I  count  that's  the  name  as 
is  on  it." 

"  You've  got  his  marriage  certificate  ?  Then  it's 
worth  a  hundred  pounds  to  you,  my  good  fellow, 
that's  all,  if  you'll  come  with  me,"  said  the  younger 
man,  excitedly. 

"  The  devil  it  is !  Are  you  in  sober  earnest,  mate, 
or  have  you  been  a-lushing  it  ?  " 

The  other  hastily  drew  out  a  small  pocket-book, 
and  produced  a  scrap  cut  from  a  newspaper.  It 
was  the  same  advertisement  which  had  attracted 
Miss  Hargrave's  attention  at  the  station. 

"Who'll  go  bail  for  the  truth  of  this  here?" 
asked  Jack  Somers,  prudently. 

"  If  you'll  come  with  me  at  once  to  my  lawyer's, 
and  bring  the  paper  you  spoke  o£  and  tell  him 
what  you've  told  me,  you  shall  have  part  of  the 
money  down,  and  the  rest  when  you  give  your 
evidence." 

"I  don't  like  lawyers,"  said  Jack,  shaking  his 
head.  "  I  allus  give  them  sort  as  wide  a  berth  as 
I  can." 

"  If  your  story  be  true — as  I  have  no  doubt  it  is, 
mind — I'll  make  it  two  hundred." 

"  You're  flush  of  your  promises,  youngster.  Now 
let  me  ax  you  a  question — you've  axed  me  a  pretty 
many.  What's  Dick  Freeman,  or  whatever  his 
name  might  be,  to  you?" 
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"  He  was  my  father/'  said  the  young  man. 

"  D —  me  if  you  don't  favour  him,  now  I  look 
at  you !  You've  a  considerable  spice  of  his  ways 
about  you,  too.  Well,  Dick  was  a  good  pal  to  me  ; 
I  liked  Dick.  And  you're  Dick's  son?  I  don't 
know  as  I'd  ha'  gone  near  a  lawyer  again,  of  my 
free  will,  for  the  chance  of  the  hun'red  pounds  you 
talk  about ;  but  I  were  always  a  soft  chap,  and  I'll 
go  with  you,  if  I  miss  my  trip.  You'll  have  to  see 
me  through  with  the  cap'n,  mind  you — you  and 
your  lawyer- chap.  He's  good  for  that  much,  I 
suppose  ? " 

The  two  men  got  into  a  Hansom,  and  drove 
rapidly  to  a  small  court  near  Clifford's  Inn.  They 
were  shown  into  a  room  almost  as  close  and  dingy 
as  that  which  they  had  left.  Mr  Brent,  the  lawyer, 
whom  they  found  there  sitting  at  his  desk,  went 
far  to  justify,  in  his  outward  appearance,  Jack 
Somers's  prejudice  against  the  profession  generally. 
This  prejudice,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  was 
founded  on  certain  personal  experiences  not  of  a 
favourable  kind,  connected  with  what  he  himself 
termed  "  a  spree  on  shore,"  but  which  was  known 
in  the  jargon  of  the  law  as  "  assault  and  battery," 
and  which  had  led  to  his  shipping  himself  on  board 
the  Diana  under  his  present  alias.  He  had  been 
assured,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  drive  from 
the  Docks,  that  the  law  at  present  had  no  terrors 
for  him,  but  rather  a  prospect  of  considerable  ad- 
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vantage;  so  that  when  he  was  presented  to  Mr 
Brent  by  his  lawful  surname,  he  made  no  difficulty 
on  the  point. 

"  So  we've  got  our  witness,  Mr  Hargrave,"  said 
the  lawyer,  when  the  introduction  had  been  duly 
made.  "I  knew  Furritt  was  right.  Never  knew 
him  fail,  sir, — that  is,  when  properly  paid.  Always 
pay  a  man  well,  Mr  Hargrave,  when  you  want  your 
work  well  done.  That's  a  maxim  of  mine.  I'm 
sure  you'll  agree  with  me,  Mr  Somers  ?  " 

Jack  Somers  indicated  his  assent  to  so  sound 
a  principle. 

"  You'll  be  well  paid  for  your  work,  sir,  as  you'll 
find ;  it's  Mr  Hargrave's  wish — excuse  me  if  I  call 
you  so  for  the  present,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
younger  man — "  it's  Mr  Hargrave's  expressed  wish 
to  act  in  the  whole  of  this  business  on  the  most 
liberal  principles.  Do  I  represent  you  correctly, 
sir?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  one  whom  the  lawyer  called 
Hargrave,  in  a  tone  of  some  impatience.  "  But  we 
have  no  time  to  lose,  Mr  Brent ;  the  vessel  of  which 
Mr  Somers  is  mate  sails  this  evening." 

"  She  must  sail  without  Mr  Somers,  then,  my 
dear  sir;  we  cannot  possibly  spare  him,  now  we 
have  him.  The  law  must  lay  an  embargo  on  you, 
Mr  Somers.  But  we'll  make  that  all  right,"  said 
the  lawyer,  as  he  saw  signs  of  restlessness  on  the 
Bailor's  part.  "  I'll  send  down  my  clerk  at  once/' 
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He  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  his  instructions  to  a 
squinting  young  man  who  answered  it.  "We'll 
serve  a  subpoena  on  you  in  due  form  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,"  he  continued ;  "  we  could  not  part 
with  you,  sir,  on  any  account :  and,  as  I  observed 
just  now,  you  will  be  more  than  satisfied  for  any 
inconvenience.  He  knows  of  the  reward,  Mr  Har- 
grave?" 

"  I  knows,"  said  Somers,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  perhaps  implying  that  such  things  were 
not  necessary  to  discuss  between  gentlemen — "I 
knows  ;  but  I'm  not  sure  I'd  ha'  come  here  at  all, 
but  as  he  says  he's  a  son  of  Dick  Freeman's.  I 
liked  Dick." 

"  You  witnessed  the  marriage  of  Richard  Freeman 
— we'll  call  him  so,  you  know — with  Mary  Gordon, 
in  March  18 —  ?  "  said  the  lawyer,  referring  to  some 
notes. 

"  Month  o'  March,  was  it  ?  Well,"  he  said,  after 
some  calculations  of  his  own  personal  movements, 
"  I  pritty  well  think  it  was ;  leastways,  when  they 
were  married,  I  saw  the  job  done,  that's  sartain. 
And  I  promised  Dick  I'd  remember  it." 

"At  Ballarat,  were  they  married?" 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Jack. 

"  There  was  a  fire  there,  some  two  or  three  years 
after  ?  The  wooden  church  was  burnt  ?  " 

"  The  whole  town  were  burnt,  as  you  may  say." 

"  Then  the  registers  were  burnt.     It's  all  right, 
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it's  all  right,"  said  the  lawyer,  eagerly ;  "  that 
corresponds  exactly  with  Furritt' s  information. 
Capital  fellow,  Furritt ;  never  wrong.  Mr  Somers, 
you're  the  man  that  has  given  us  a  deal  of  trouble 
— and  expense ;  but  we're  very  glad  to  see  you. 
You're  the  l  missing  link/  Mr  Somers,  that  we  read 
about  in  the — in  the " 

Mr  Brent  was  not  sure  it  was  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  his  natural  exultation  at  having  caught  his 
witness,  he  was  wandering  out  of  the  safe  paths 
of  law  into  the  thorny  thickets  of  literature ;  so 
he  wisely  pulled  up  with  a  cough  which  covered 
his  retreat. 

There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  had  got 
the  very  man  they  had  long  been  looking  for,  and 
that  Mr  Furritt,  of  the  "  Private  Inquiry"  Office,  had 
done  his  work  quite  successfully.  The  particulars 
of  the  sailor's  evidence  were  very  soon  committed 
to  writing  by  Mr  Brent,  read  over,  and  duly  signed 
with  Jack  Somers's  mark. 

"  Most  complete  case,"  said  the  lawyer :  "  I  don't 
suppose  Sir  Francis  will  go  into  court  against  it. 
We've  got  the  marriage  certificate,  the  only  sur- 
viving witness  in  person,  the  baptism  certificates ; 
in  fact,  there's  not  even  a  legal  doubt.  I  propose 
to  reopen  negotiations  with  the  other  party  at  once. 
Compromises  are  against  our  interests,  of  course, 
but  as  an  honest  lawyer  I  always  recommend  them, 
especially  in  family  cases,  you  know,  Mr  Hargrave 

s.s. — n.  H 
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— especially  in  family  cases,  where  feelings  have  to 
be  considered.  Mr  Somers  will  stay  with  you,  or 
where  we  may  easily  find  him,  I  conclude  ?  " 

Young  Hargrave  had  drawn  out  his  pocket-book, 
and  had  a  bank-note  in  his  hand. 

"  Here,  Somers,"  he  said,  "  there's  the  fifty  I 
promised  down.  It's  about  the  last  of  the  lot, 
Mr  Brent,"  he  added,  with  a  half -bitter  laugh. 
"  They  were  hard  got.  I  hope  they  won't  be 
wasted." 

"  You  hand  this  to  me  in  trust  for  Mr  Somers," 
said  Brent,  looking  significantly  at  the  younger 
man,  and  arresting  the  note  on  the  way  across  the 
table.  "  This  is  in  part  payment  of  the  reward 
offered,  and  I  am  authorised  to  hand  it  over  to 
Mr  Somers  immediately  on  his  evidence  being 
given  in  court  to  the  effect  of  this  disposition?" 

"  You're  a  precious  cunning  old  duffer,  you  are," 
said  Jack  Somers.  "  Suppose  I  says  as  I  won't 
squeak  till  you  hands  me  that  over — eh  ?  two  can 
play  at  hold-fast,  I'd  have  you  remember.  But  if 
there's  any  slice  o1  luck  coming  to  Dick  Freeman's 
eon,  as  I  count  there  is  from  your  talk,  I  arn't  the 
man  to  baulk  him  of  it.  You  may  keep  the  flimsy 
till  I  axes  for  it,  lawyer;  mind  it  don't  stick  to 
your  fingers,  though.  And  now,  Mr  Hargrave,  I'm 
getting  dry." 

Hargrave  was  considerably  embarrassed  what  to 
do  with  his  witness,  now  he  had  caught  him.  He 
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looked  at  his  legal  adviser  in  some  dismay;  but 
that  gentleman,  in  no  way  offended  by  the  sailor's 
uncomplimentary  address,  after  quietly  securing 
the  note,  recommended  them  both  to  a  house  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  where  he  assured 
them  they  would  find  every  accommodation  in  the* 
way  of  board  and  lodging.  He  called  young  Har- 
grave  aside  before  they  parted. 

"  I  think,  with  all  submission,  Mr  Hargrave,  I'd 
keep  him  within  reach,  though  I  don't  think  he's 
inclined  to  bolt ;  but  safe's  safe,  you  know.  And 
I  propose  to  go  down  myself  to-morrow  or  next  day 
to  make  a  last  offer  to  Messrs  Hunt,  Sir  Francis's 
people.  They'll  listen  to  reason  now,  if  they  are 
the  wise  men  they  pass  for." 

"  I  don't  want  hard  terms,  Mr  Brent,  remember  t 
I  don't  seem  to  make  you  understand  the  one  thing; 
I  care  for — establishing  the  marriage.  I  won't 
forego  my  rights  in  one  way ;  but  it's  not  a  matter 
of  money  with  me,  remember  that.  I  want  no 
accounts  of  the  estate,  as  you  call  them,  or  arrears 
of  any  kind.  It's  hard  enough  on  him  as  it  is." 

"  Pooh  !  he  had  enough  of  his  mother's,  without 
the  baronetcy.  The  Wanscote  estates  are  not 
above  half  his  income." 

"  So  much  the  better.  But  I  want  no  back- 
reckonings — let  by-gones  be  by-gones." 

"  You  really  are  the  most  unreasonably  reasonable 
client  that  I  ever  fell  in  with  in  the  course  of  my 
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profession,"  said  Mr  Brent;  "however,  they  can 
hardly  fail  to  close  at  once  with  such  terms  as  you 
insist  on  offering  ;  except  that  your  very  liberality 
might  seem,  perhaps — we  lawyers  are  suspicious, 
you  will  say — to  imply  a  doubt  of  the  strength  of 
our  case." 

"  You  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt?" 

"  Not  a  shadow.  I'm  risking  a  good  deal  on  its 
validity,  you  know,  Mr  Hargrave  ;  if  I  don't  call 
you  l  Sir  Richard,'  it's  merely  that  I  don't  wish  to 
seem  obtrusive." 

"  You  don't  risk  much,"  said  Hargrave,  bluntly. 

"  Time  and  brains  are  money,  sir.  And  the  case, 
remember,  was  not  so  promising  when  our  terms 
were  made.  I'm  getting  an  old  man,  too,  and  your 
annuity  won't  have  to  run  over  many  years." 

"  I'm  not  grudging  you  what  I  agreed  to — not  at 
all.  We'll  look  in  to-morrow,  shall  we?" 

"Early,  if  you  please — or  rather,  this  evening. 
I'll  get  this  Mr  Somers's  evidence  into  proper 
shape ;  and  to-morrow,  as  I  said,  I  shall  go  down 
to  Wanslip." 


III. 


When  Sir  Francis  Hargrave  reached  home,  he 
found  the  medical  report  of  the  patient  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  Evolved  from  the  professional  cloud 
in  which  the  surgeon  thought  fit  to  wrap  his  infor- 
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mation,  the  plain  truth  was  that  he  feared  some 
injury  to  the  brain.  The  baronet  was  very  urgent, 
first,  that  farther  advice  should  be  had ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  surgeon  should  not  leave  the 
house  for  the  present :  and  when  the  first  was 
pronounced  wholly  unnecessary,  and  the  second  all 
but  impossible,  seeing  that  there  were  cases  in  and 
about  Wanslip  which  were  considered  quite  as  in- 
teresting by  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  Sir 
Francis  reluctantly  compromised  matters  by  getting 
from  him  a  promise  to  return  that  evening  to  the 
hall  to  dine  and  sleep.  A  tete-a-tete,  dinner  with  Mr 
M'Farlane  was  rather  a  high  price  to  pay  as  a  re- 
tainer for  his  services,  no  doubt  5  but  in  his  present 
mood,  the  owner  of  Wanscote  was  inclined  to  be 
liberal. 

"  Best  and  quiet  are  worth  all  the  doctors  in  the 
world  for  the  next  four  hours,"  said  M'Farlane,  hon- 
estly ;  "  and  I'll  be  with  you  at  seven,  if  that  case 
goes  at  all  as  it  should." 

He  returned  in  due  course,  and  pronounced  his 
patient  to  be  going  on  admirably ;  in  fact,  he  found 
her  comfortably  asleep.  The  dinner  passed — so 
well,  that  the  surgeon,  who  had  never  dined  at 
Wanscote  before,  even  pronounced  the  baronet  in 
his  heart  to  be  "  not  a  bad  fellow ; "  a  large  conces- 
sion on  his  part,  since  he  had  imbibed  the  modern 
doctrine  that  peers  and  bishops  and  baronets,  and 
suchlike,  were  utter  anachronisms  in  an  age  of 
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realities.  He  enjoyed  his  dinner  and  his  wine  none 
the  less,  rather  the  more ;  it  was  diverting  some 
small  part  of  capital  to  the  interests  of  labour.  He 
was  leisurely  sipping  his  coffee  with  the  same 
pleasurable  feeling,  and  Sir  Francis  had  taken  out 
his  watch,  and  begun  an  apology  about  having 
letters  to  write  which  would  oblige  him  to  leave 
Mr  M'Farlane  to  amuse  himself  for  an  hour  or  so, 
when  a  message  from  Mrs  Hargrave  summoned  the 
surgeon  up-stairs. 

The  patient  had  awoke,  at  first  apparently  much 
revived,  and  perfectly  sensible.  She  had  asked 
with  some  natural  surprise  where  she  was,  and 
when  informed,  had  begged  in  a  very  excited 
manner  to  be  allowed  to  see  Miss  Hargrave  alone. 
The  elder  lady  had  humoured  her,  but  had  re- 
entered  the  room  very  soon  on  a  slight  excuse, 
entertaining  a  prudent  suspicion  that  it  might  be 
•desirable,  for  the  patient's  sake,  to  cut  such  an 
interview  short,  if  she  continued  to  betray  excite- 
ment. The  result  seemed  quite  to  justify  the  in- 
terruption ;  for  she  found  her  niece  in  a  sad  state 
of  bewilderment.  The  girl  was  now  insisting  on 
getting  up,  and  returning  to  what  she  called  her 
liome,  after  puzzling  poor  Lizzy  with  fresh  entrea- 
ties for  forgiveness  for  some  imaginary  wrong. 
Yet  there  was  more  than  method  in  her  madness,  if 
such  it  was.  She  inquired  anxiously  whether  her 
brother  had  caught  his  train  to  London,  showing  a 
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perfect  recollection  of  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
journey.  They  did  not  know  at  all  how  to  deal 
with  her,  and  Mr  M'Farlane  was  requested  to  give 
his  advice. 

The  surgeon  felt  her  pulse,  and  asked  the  ordi- 
nary questions. 

"  You  think  I  am  wandering,  sir,"  said  she ;  "  I 
know  I  am  not.  I  was  shaken  a  good  deal,  but  I 
am  quite  recovered  now.  I  can  walk  to  Wanslip 
quite  well,  or  you  can  send  something  for  me,  as 
it  is  so  late — but  I  cannot  stay  here.  Pray,  pray, 
don't  keep  me  ! " 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  you  are  in  my  hands  now, 
if  you  please.  I'm  absolute  here — monarch  of  all 
I  survey — and  I  can't  allow  you  to  leave  this  room 
to-night.  But  Til  do  anything  else  for  you,  and  I 
daresay  you'll  be  well  enough  to  go  to-morrow. 
Can  I  write  to  any  one  for  you,  or  do  anything  for 
you  in  Wanslip?  Would  you  like  any  of  your 
friends  sent  for?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  girl,  "  if  I  only  knew  where 
to  write  to  for  him.  I'm  not  sure  of  his  address." 

"  Well,  let  it  all  alone  till  to-morrow ;  you'll  be 
better  then.  I'll  give  you  something  now  that  will 
do  you  good." 

He  went  out  of  the  room  with  Miss  Hargrave, 
leaving  the  elder  lady  still  in  attendance. 

"She's  got  something  on  her  mind,"  said  he. 
"  Her  pulse  is  all  right,  and  she's  rational  enough. 
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The  cut  on  the  temple  is  quite  superficial.  It's 
on  her  mind,  and  she  may  worry  herself  ilL  Per- 
haps she  said  something  to  you?" 

Miss  Hargrave  hesitated.  Her  own  idea  had 
been  that  this  strange  girl  had  escaped  from  a 
lunatic  asylum,  but  that  her  brother,  or  husband,  or 
whatever  he  was,  would  hardly  in  that  case  have 
left  her  so  unceremoniously  at  the  station.  "  She 
has  been  talking  to  me  rather  strangely,"  she 
replied ;  but  she  had  a  delicacy  in  repeating  all 
that  had  passed. 

"Well,  we'll  give  her  a  composing  draught  to- 
night— quite  innocent — but  it's  not  a  case  for  medi- 
cine. She's  in  trouble,  poor  thing." 

There  was  a  complaint  called  love,  which  admit- 
ted of  all  manner  of  complications,  and  for  which 
there  was  no  known  remedy  in  the  old  or  new 
pharmacopoeia  —  nullis  medicdbilis  herbis,  as  Mr 
M'Farlane  said  when  he  found  himself  in  classical 
company,  quoting  the  Latin  grammar  of  his  boy- 
hood. He  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  that  this  was  a  virulent  case  of  the  disease, 
but  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  he  could  venture 
upon  a  joke  on  that  subject  with  a  baronet's  sister. 
Was  the  young  man  whom  she  called  her  brother, 
any  brother  at  all  ?  Had  they  run  away  together, 
and  had  she  or  he  repented?  Well,  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  settle  these  questions.  He  went 
down  to  the  drawing-room,  but  Sir  Francis  was  still 
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in  his  library,  and  Miss  Hargrave  soon  pleaded 
fatigue  and  retired.  So  Mr  M'Farlane,  having  had 
a  long  day's  work  and  a  good  dinner,  and  never 
being  over-fond  of  his  own  company,  wished  himself 
good-night,  and  went  off  to  bed. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  to  detain  him  the 
next  morning.  Beyond  a  trifling  scar  on  the  fore- 
head, his  patient  was  none  the  worse  for  the 
accident.  Sir  Francis  begged  him  to  call  again ; 
but  it  was  not  without  remonstrance — he  was  very 
honest  in  his  work — that  he  consented  to  look  in 
the  next  day.  The  girl's  excitement  had  consider- 
ably subsided,  and  the  evident  pain  which  Lizzy 
Hargrave  showed  whenever  she  talked  of  leaving 
the  Hall  without  the  surgeon's  permission — which 
that  young  lady  had  privately  begged  him  not  to 
give — seemed  to  have  overcome  in  some  degree  her 
reluctance  to  remain.  Her  protest  grew  more 
feeble,  and  the  tears  she  shed  now  were  rather  those 
of  gratitude  to  her  kind  hostesses  than  of  distress. 

Miss  Hargrave  was  perhaps  rather  of  an  impul- 
sive nature.  She  had  been  her  brother's  companion 
from  her  earliest  years,  and  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  a  friend  of  her  own  sex.  It  might  be  these 
circumstances,  combined  with  a  little  love  of  pat- 
ronage, which  made  her  take  so  very  decided  a 
fancy  to  this  stranger,  moving  apparently  in  so 
totally  different  a  sphere  from  her  own. 

There  was  something  specially  attractive  about 
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the  girl,  too.  She  had  not  all  the  conventional 
manners  of  polished  society,  it  was  true ;  but  she 
had  been  brought  up,  as  Mrs  Hargrave  soon 
gathered  from  her,  in  Australia — and  the  probable 
manners  and  customs  of  society  there  left  a  large 
margin  for  allowances.  In  gentleness  and  delicacy 
of  feeling,  which  are  the  same  in  one  continent  as 
the  other,  the  guest  was  the  equal  of  her  enter- 
tainers—  in  intelligence,  certainly  not  their  in- 
ferior. 

"  She  is  a  very  remarkable  girl,  this  Miss  Free- 
man," said  Mrs  Hargrave,  after  a  long  conversation 
in  the  drawing-room  on  the  first  occasion  of  her 
appearance  there. 

"  She's  a  darling,"  said  the  more  enthusiastic 
and  less  logical  Lizzy.  "  What  do  you  think, 
Francis?" 

What  the  brother  thought  he  did  not  say.  In- 
deed, he  had  said  very  little  the  last  two  days.  But 
in  the  evening,  when  they  were  assembled  again, 
the  talk  happened  to  turn  upon  Australian  scenery. 
A  casual  remark  made  by  their  young  guest  be- 
trayed that  she  had  some  of  the  tastes,  at  least,  of 
an  artist.  Water-colours  were  Sir  Francis's  passion, 
and  he  had  a  very  fair  share  of  skill  in  that  accom- 
plishment. He  did  what  he  could  not  always  be 
induced  to  do  to  oblige  his  visitors — he  went  to  the 
library,  and  produced  a  portfolio  of  rough  but  very 
clever  sketches.  People  were  generally  so  stupid, 
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as  he  said — pretending  to  admire  what  they  knew 
nothing  at  all  about.  But  it  was  not  so  this  even- 
ing. The  admiration  of  his  new  friend  was  very- 
quiet  and  subdued  ;  but  the  few  remarks  she  made 
were  quite  enough,  to  the  ear  of  the  initiated,  to 
betray  a  very  considerable  proficiency  in  the  art. 

"  Oh !  show  her  that  pretty  sketch  you  made  for 
me  of  the  two  ponies,"  said  Lizzy ;  "  that's  the  best 
of  all." 

He  turned  over  the  portfolio,  and  found  what  she 
wanted.  "It's  a  wretched  thing,  Lizzy,  as  IVe 
often  told  you,"  he  said,  as  he  threw  it  out. 

"I  like  the  rougher  sketches  better,"  remarked 
Miss  Freeman,  quietly,  after  a  glance  at  it ;  for  she 
was  evidently  expected  to  say  something. 

"Exactly,"  said  the  baronet,  turning  it  on  its  back 
— "you  are  quite  right;  I  can't  draw  animals — I 
always  wish  I  could.  You  are  quite  right — and 
honest.  I  daresay  you  can  do  a  great  deal  better 
than  these  things. 

"My  father  was  considered  to  draw  well,"  she 
replied ;  "  and  he  took  great  pains  with  me — at  one 
time  ;  and  I  was  very  fond  of  it — that's  all." 

She  seemed  to  speak  under  very  great  restraint, 
and  Sir  Francis,  with  the  tact  of  a  gentleman,  soon 
put  the  drawings  away.  He  tried  to  draw  her  into 
conversation  on  other  subjects,  but  she  became  very 
silent,  and  soon  asked  leave  to  retire. 

Sir  Francis  had  obtained  more  particulars  about 
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his  guest  than  the  rest  of  his  household  were  aware 
of.  He  had  found  out  the  widow  with  whom  young 
Freeman  and  his  sister  had  been  lodging  at  Wans- 
lip  for  the  last  four  or  five  days,  and  had  perfectly 
satisfied  himself  as  to  their  entire  respectability, 
to  say  the  least.  He  had  also  ascertained  that 
the  young  man  had  been  searching  registers,  and 
making  very  particular  inquiries  as  to  the  Hargrave 
family.  The  advertisement  which  had  caught  his 
sister's  eye  had  brought  to  his  recollection  an  old 
report,  to  which  his  legal  advisers  gave  no  credence 
whatever,  of  a  marriage  contracted  by  a  deceased 
uncle  in  Australia,  and  of  a  claim  set  up,  or  pro- 
posed to  be  set  up,  by  the  children  of  such  marriage, 
to  the  baronetcy  and  the  Wanscote  estates.  But 
this  story  had  been  set  afloat  a  few  months  after  his 
own  succession  to  the  estate,  now  fully  three  years 
ago,  and  the  matter  would  hardly  have  been  allowed 
to  sleep  so  long,  had  the  claim  rested  on  any  plaus- 
ible foundation.  Kichard  Hargrave,  an  elder  brother 
of  Sir  Francis's  father,  at  a  time  when  his  own  pros- 
pects of  succession  seemed  utterly  remote,  had  gone 
off  to  the  colonies  (to  the  considerable  relief  of  his 
relatives)  and  had  died  there.  He  had  formed  a 
discreditable  connection  in  England  before  he  left, 
and  very  probably  the  woman  had  followed  him  to 
Queensland,  and  passed  herself  off  as  his  wife ;  but 
that  he  had  any  legitimate  heirs  was  highly  impro- 
bable. Were  these  Freemans  the  claimants?  Sir 
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Francis  had  even  taken  the  trouble  to  call  on  his 
lawyers,  and  draw  their  attention  to  the  repetition 
of  the  old  advertisement  in  the  newspapers.  Mr 
Hunt,  the  shrewd  old  senior  partner,  laughed. 

"It's  old  Brent  at  it  again;  I  know  by  the  address. 
He's  getting  money  out  of  some  poor  devil,  but  he 
can  have  no  case.  Mr  Eichard  Hargrave  had  a 
natural  son,  no  doubt — possibly  two  or  three ;  but 
he  never  married  that  woman,  unless  it  was  within 
six  months  of  his  death.  And  that  would  be  per- 
fectly immaterial  to  us,  you  know,  Sir  Francis." 

Mr  Hunt  was  the  family  adviser  and  friend  of 
many  years,  and  his  voice  was  to  the  young  baronet 
as  the  voice  of  an  oracle.  It  was  rather  disagreeable, 
however,  even  this  shadow  of  a  claim  ;  more  especi- 
ally if,  as  he  began  strongly  to  suspect,  he  had  one 
of  the  claimants  now  in  his  house,  connected  with 
him  by  this  new  and  singular  obligation.  He  would 
like  exceedingly  to  do  something  for  this  young 
man  and  his  sister,  and  it  would  interfere  very 
unpleasantly  with  his  intentions  if  they  or  their 
advisers  should  be  inclined  to  regard  his  offer  in 
the  light  of  a  bribe  or  a  compromise.  The  baronet 
was  in  a  very  uncomfortable  state  of  mind  altogether 
— a  fact  which  did  not  entirely  escape  his  aunt's 
observation.  He  treated  his  reluctant  guest  with 
scrupulous  kindness  and  attention,  but  he  left  her 
entertainment  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his 
sister  and  Mrs  Hargrave.  Miss  Freeman  had  so  far 
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yielded  to  that  lady's  arguments  as  to  consent  to 
remain  at  Wanscote  until  her  brother  returned  from 
London ;  and  Sir  Francis  had  left  instructions  at 
Wanslip  that  the  latter,  on  his  arrival,  should  be 
fully  informed  of  his  sister's  whereabouts,  and  the 
circumstances  which  had  brought  her  to  Wans- 
cote ;  or  that  any  communication  received  from 
him  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Hall  at  once  by 
special  messenger. 

"You  pain  us  all  considerably,  Miss  Freeman," 
he  said  to  her,  on  almost  the  only  occasion  they 
happened  to  be  left  alone,  "  by  your  extreme  eager- 
ness to  leave  us ;  but  you  have  the  right,  and  we 
submit." 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  seem  so  ungrateful  —  in- 
deed I  am." 

"  Nay,  excuse  me,  it  is  not  a  question  of  grati- 
tude on  your  part ;  and  that's  just  what  I  can't 
understand.  Philosophers  tell  us  (and  I  am  cynic 
enough  to  believe)  that  people  hate  the  sight  of 
those  who  have  laid  them  under  an  obligation  ;  so 
that,  if  /  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  you,  it  would 
be  all  quite  in  accordance  with  our  delightful 
human  nature.  But  when  a  man  has  done  another 
a  real  service,  it  is  said  he  feels  kindly  disposed 
to  him — feels  a  sort  of  property  in  him,  you  see — 
ever  afterwards.  I  suppose  the  rule  don't  apply  to 
a  woman." 

It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  he  spoke  more  in 
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jest  than  in  earnest,  though  it  was  with  a  laugh  of 
badinage  that  he  uttered  the  words,  and  he  looked 
out  of  the  window  as  he  spoke.  She  made  no  im- 
mediate reply ;  and  when  he  turned  round  he  felt 
sure  she  was  in  tears,  though  she  held  her  face 
down  close  over  some  pretence  of  work  which  Lizzy 
had  found  for  her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  gently — "  really, 
I  beg  your  pardon;  there  is  something  I  do  not 
understand  about  it  all,  I  see.  I  am  very  unlucky. 
I  won't  say  anything  more  on  the  subject.  When 
you  get  back  to  your  own  friends,  perhaps  you  will 
so  far  forgive  me  as  to  let  me  know  if  there  is  any 
possible  way  in  which  I  can  further  your  brother's 
views  in  life.  I  owe  him  nothing,  you  know,"  he 
added,  laughing,  "so  perhaps  he  won't  be  proud; 
indeed,  /  did  something  for  him" 

"Oh !  you  have  all  been  most  kind  to  us  from  the 
first — that  makes  it  so — so  " 

"  So  very  disagreeable  ?  " 

She  was  only  a  girl  of  nineteen,  though  her  self- 
dependent  life  had  given  her  much  of  the  experi- 
ence of  a  woman ;  and  the  absurdity  of  the  con- 
clusion made  her  laugh,  just  a  little  laugh,  in  spite 
of  her  real  distress.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
done  more  than  smile. 

He  came  nearer  to  her,  and  spoke  earnestly  and 
quietly  enough. 

"  Is  it  because  we  are  rich  and  you  are  poor,  that 
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you  should  be  too  proud  to  accept  our  gratitude? 
Is  that  quite  as  it  should  be?" 

"No,"  said  the  Australian,  looking  him  full  in 
the  face  for  a  moment — "no — it's  not  that,  Sir 
Francis ;  I've  seen  men  living  like  princes  one 
week  and  beggars  the  next.  I  don't  think  very 
much  of  money.  I've  known  what  it  is  to  want 
it,  too — a  want  I  suppose  you  cannot  even  under- 
stand. But  money's  a  miserable  thing — a  miser- 
able thing,  I  mean,  for  people  to  quarrel  about." 

He  thought  he  began  partly  to  understand  her ; 
but  Mrs  Hargrave  came  into  the  room  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  he  went  out  for  his  morning's  ride. 
When  he  returned  to  luncheon  he  found  his  aunt 
waiting  for  him. 

"This  young  thing's  brother's  come,  and  he's 
in .  the  library — a  rather  impetuous  young  man,  it 
seems  to  me.  He  wishes  to  see  you  before  he 
takes  his  sister  home;  so  if  you  were  to  go  to 
him  at  once  it  might  perhaps  be  as  well." 

Sir  Francis  found  his  visitor  awaiting  him  ;  Miss 
Freeman  was  with  him,  but  left  the  library  as  he 
entered.  He  put  out  his  hand  frankly  5  the  young 
man  had  the  bearing  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  in 
more  presentable  costume  than  when  they  had  last 
met. 

"Mr  Freeman,  I  think?  though  our  last  meeting 
was  rather  a  hurried  one." 

The  young  man  bowed.     "  I  have  to  thank  you, 
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Sir  Francis  Hargrave,  as  I  have  only  lately  learnt, 
for  your  great  politeness — kindness,  I  should  say — 
to  a  stranger.  I  do  thank  you — though  I  could 
almost  wish  that  kindness  had  not  been  done.  Still 
more  I  thank  you  for  your  goodness  to  my  sister." 

Sir  Francis  interrupted  him.  "You  have  been 
misinformed  entirely,  Mr  Freeman.  I  am  the  per- 
son to  offer  thanks,  if  thanks  could  repay,  or  were 
desired.  To  Miss  Freeman's  bravery,  under  God's 
providence,  I  owe  it  that  I  am  here  alive." 

"  Pooh !  the  girl  put  out  her  hand,  she  tells  me, 
as  any  one  would,  and  you  caught  it.  There  is  no 
obligation.  We  don't  think  much  of  such  things 
where  we  came  from.  And  most  of  you  English 
gentlemen,  I  take  it,  would  have  sent  a  poor  girl 
home  with  a  ten -pound  note,  perhaps,  to  pay  the 
doctor,  and  called  next  day.  You  have  dealt  with 
her  as  if  she  were  one  of  your  own,  she  tells  me : 
and  I  say  again,  I  thank  you  for  it." 

He  spoke  somewhat  roughly,  but  there  was  heart 
in  his  tone  and  words. 

Again  Sir  Francis  warmly  disclaimed  the  other's 
interpretation. 

"I  say,"  he  continued,  "you  and  yours  have 
treated  my  sister  as  if  she  were  one  of  your  own 
blood.  You  were  right,  sir — she  is  a  Hargrave  by 
birth  and  name." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  the  baronet.  He  saw  now  pretty 
well  what  was  coming. 

s.s. — IT.  I 
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"  I  am  come  on  an  unpleasant  errand,  and  I  want 
to  get  it  done.  My  name  is  Kichard  Hargrave,  son 
of  Kichard  Hargrave,  your  father's  elder  brother." 

Sir  Francis  bowed.  "  You  claim  to  be  his  lawful 
heir?" 

"I  do.  Not  exactly  in  the  sense  you  put  it, 
however.  I  came  to  England  to  make  out  my 
right  to  this  baronetcy,  and  to  this  place,  I  sup- 
pose," said  he,  looking  round  him  ;  "  but  more  than 
all,  I  had  a  fancy  to  prove  I  was  not  the  bastard 
your  lawyers  chose  to  call  me.  I  have  done  it,  sir. 
I  have  full  proof— your  lawyers  have  admitted  it — 
of  my  mother's  marriage,  and  my  own  legitimacy. 
But  I  offer  you  terms — fair  terms,  I  think.  Ac- 
knowledge me  as  my  father's  son ;  give  me  enough 
for  a  fair  start  in  the  new  country — it  suits  me  bet- 
ter than  the  old ;  buy  me  a  farm,  and  stock  it — I 
leave  it  to  you ;  and  I'll  never  trouble  you  about 
the  title  or  the  estates." 

Sir  Francis  smiled  and  shook  his  head  as  the 
other  ran  on. 

"  I  know  what  you  think — you  think  the  claim's 
a  bad  one,  or  you  think  I'm  a  fool.  Perhaps  I  am 
that  last ;  my  lawyer  tells  me  so,  however.  But 
I  can  see  the  loss  to  you  will  be  far  greater  than 
the  gain  to  me ;  you  were  brought  up  to  this  sort 
of  thing,  you  see,  and  I  wasn't.  Nor  I  don't  alto- 
gether hold  with  your  primogeniture  laws.  I  don't 
see  why  my  father  should  have  had  all  the  estate, 
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just  because  he  happened  to  be  born  a  year  or  two 
before  yours.  And  a  handle  to  a  man's  name  is 
no  great  use  in  a  new  country.  And  the  long  and 
short  of  it  all  is  this :  it's  more  than  likely  I  might 
not  have  made  my  case  so  clear  but  for  your  help ; 
and  I  think  I  should  expect  this  old  house  to  fall 
down  and  smother  me,  if  I  turned  you  out  of  it.w 

"My  good  sir,"  said  the  baronet,  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  room  for  a  word,  "these  things  are  all 
best  left  to  our  lawyers.  No  doubt  you  are  well 
advised,  but  we  won't  discuss  it  here." 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  other,  producing  a  small 
packet,  and,  after  hastily  unfolding  it,  throwing  it 
on  the  library  table  ;  "  there  are  my  proofs.  Show 
them  to  your  lawyers,  if  you  wilL  I  quarrelled 
with  mine  this  morning  before  I  could  get  them 
from  him.  Or  you  and  I  could  settle  it.  Eead 
them,  and  if  I'm  wrong,  I'm  wrong.  If  not,  you'll 
do  what  I  ask  of  you,  and  you  may  keep  them  if 
you  will." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Sir  Francis,  somewhat 
haughtily ;  "  I  dispute  your  claim  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  unfounded,  but  you  mistake  me  if  you  sup- 
pose I  would  keep  or  take  what  was  not  my  own." 
And  he  pushed  the  papers  back  to  their  owner. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
servant. 

"  Mr  Hunt,  Sir  Francis,  wishes  to  see  you." 

"  Show  him  in." 
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The  staid  man  of  business  would  have  started, 
but  that  he  never  allowed  himself  such  an  indis- 
cretion, when  he  saw  the  visitor  with  whom  the 
baronet  was  closeted. 

"  I  came,  Sir  Francis " 

"You  came  just  when  yon  were  wanted,  Hunt. 
Mr  Freeman  wants  me  to  act  as  my  own  lawyer, 
and  his  too,  I  believe — a  responsibility  which  I 
decline." 

"What  is  it,  Sir  Francis?"  said  the  lawyer, 
taking  a  seat — he  was  quite  at  home  in  that  house ; 
"what  is  it?" 

Sir  Francis  shortly  explained  the  claim,  and  the 
proposal  which  had  been  laid  before  him. 

"  This  young  gentleman  was  so  good  as  to  show 
me  these  papers  this  morning,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"  I  glanced  at  them  at  his  special  request,  though, 
as  I  told  him,  it  was  quite  out  of  the  usual  course 
of  business." 

"And  you  admitted  these  certificates  were  all 
right,"  said  the  Australian. 

"  I  told  you  I  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
were  genuine,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  Of  your  own 
baptism  certificate,  indeed,  we  have  a  copy  in  our 
office ;  and  the  existence  of  the  marriage  I  always 
thought  very  possible." 

Sir  Francis  Hargrave  could  not  check  a  half- 
exclamation  of  surprise.  Mr  Hunt,  however,  was 
perfectly  composed. 
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"  I  also  told  you,  if  you  will  be  good  enough,  to 
remember,  that  we  had  a  complete  answer  to  the 
case.  A  certificate  of  baptism,  sir,  is  unfortunately 
no  evidence  as  to  birth.  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
you  here,  but  I  can  have  no  objection  to  show  you 
what  I  had  brought  to  show  Sir  Francis,  as  soon 
as  we  heard  of  the  revival  of  this  claim.  Here  is 
the  registrar's  certificate  "of  the  birth  of  one  Rich- 
ard Hargrave  Gordon,  son  of  Mary  Gordon,  single 
woman,  of  Wanslip,  in  18 — .  (Just  one  year  pre- 
vious to  the  marriage  at  Ballarat,  you  will  find.) 
And  I  have  this  morning,  since  you  called  on  me, 
seen  the  woman  Lester — you  remember,  Sir  Francis 
— who  is  prepared  to  give  evidence  of  the  birth.  I 
don't  want  to  enter  into  any  particulars  that  might 
be  painful  to  you,"  continued  the  lawyer  to  the  young 
man,  who  stood  silent  and  perturbed,  and  had  turned 
very  pale,  with  one  hand  laid  heavily  on  the  library 
table ;  "  but  the  subsequent  baptism  of  a  Eichard 
Hargrave  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Nemesis  at  Geelong 
is,  you  see,  quite  compatible  with  his  birth  as  Rich- 
ard Gordon  two  years  before.  That  you  were  aware 
of  this  I  do  not  for  a  moment  assume,"  he  added, 
hastily,  as  the  other  made  a  sudden  exclamation. 

"Mr  Freeman,"  interposed  the  baronet,  "you 
made  me  a  proposition  just  now  in  the  way  of 
compromise ;  it  was  a  handsome  one.  I  accept  it. 
Name  the  locality  where  you  would  wish  to  settle, 
and  Mr  Hunt  has  my  instructions  at  once  to " 
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"  No ! "  shouted  the  Australian ;  "  I  wanted  jus- 
tice, not  charity.  No,  Sir  Francis  Hargrave  —  I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  ought  to  thank  you,  but  I'm 
taken  aback ;  you've  rather  knocked  me  down,  you 
Bee.  Your  tale's  all  right,  I  daresay ;  it's  what  I've 
heard  before  at  times,  when  my  mother  was  in  a 
passion  with  me.  Let  me  see  the  paper. — Ay,  it's 
all  right  enough,  no  doubt.  And  this  isn't  worth 
a  rush,"  said  he,  taking  up  the  marriage  certificate. 
He  tore  it  passionately  in  two,  and  threw  it  on  the 
floor. 

"  Stay,  sir,"  said  Hunt,  quickly  piqking  it  up ; 
"  young  men  are  hasty.  That  paper  concerns 
others  besides  yourself.  You  have  a  sister :  unless 
I  much  mistake,  that  proves  her  the  legitimate 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Kichard  Hargrave." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Sir  Francis,  with  considerable  in- 
terest ;  "  there  seems  some  complication  in  this  case, 

Mr Hargrave.  I  say  again,  I  accept  your 

first  proposal ;  it  will  be  fair  enough  for  us  both, 
and  less  than  you  thought  your  just  claim." 

"No,"  said  the  new  claimant;  "Til  go  back  to 
the  diggings.  I'm  young  enough  to  make  a  for- 
tune yet,  and  I  won't  spend  it  on  lawyers,  you  may 
be  sure." 

Sir  Francis  Hargrave  walked  round  the  room, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  cousin's  shoulder. 

"Kichard  Hargrave,"  said  he,  "we  are  blood 
relations.  Your  sister  has  saved  my  life.  Let  me 
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do  a  kinsman's  part  by  you.  —  Mr  Hunt,  kindly 
leave  us  to  have  a  talk  together.  Come  back  to 
dinner,  will  you?  and  we'll  have  some  of  your 
sound  advice  then." 

"  I'll  give  some  now,  gratis,"  said  the  old  lawyer. 
"  Don't  throw  away  friends,  young  man ;  they  are 
not  picked  up  so  easily  as  gold  is."  Then  he  bowed 
and  took  his  leave. 

Sir  Francis  followed  him  civilly  to  the  door,  and 
closed  it  carefully  after  him.  The  young  Australian 
etood  silently  looking  at  the  torn  certificate,  which 
Mr  Hunt  had  laid  on  the  table. 

"You  must  take  your  own  course  as  to  your 
future  life,"  said  the  baronet.  "  I  will  say  no  more 
now  on  that  head,  except  that  I  sincerely  feel  for 
your  disappointment,  and  I  shall  always  remember 
the  generous  proposal  you  made  to  me.  But  in 
this  at  least  you  will  indulge  me — be  my  guest  for 
a  few  days." 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

"  You  owe  me  a  kindness,"  said  the  baronet.  "  I 
have  a  selfish  and  personal  reason  for  what  I  ask." 

He  gave  way,  though  with  evident  reluctance. 
Grasping  his  hand,  Sir  Francis  thanked  him  warmly; 
then  he  took  him  at  once  to  his  sister,  and  left  them 
together.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Lizzy 
Hargrave  interrupted  them.  Her  brother  had  told 
her  at  least  enough  of  the  state  of  the  case  to  let 
her  into  the  secret  that  she  and  Madeline  Hargrave 
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were  first  cousins,  and  that  he  very  earnestly 
desired  that  they  should  be  good  friends.  Mr 
Hunt's  presence  at  the  dinner-table,  perhaps,  saved 
some  embarrassment  to  all  parties  5  and  before  he 
left,  late  in  the  evening,  the  young  Australian's 
scruples  had  been  in  a  great  measure  removed. 
His  sister,  it  was  plain,  was  considered  no  intruder 
in  the  Wanscote  family ;  and  for  her  sake  he  was 
content  to  remain  a  week  as  a  guest  at  the  Hall. 
Sir  Francis's  quiet  kindness  won  the  young  man's 
heart  before  that  week  was  over ;  he  had  known 
little  but  of  the  rougher  side  of  life  hitherto.  He 
went  with  the  baronet  to  London,  and  in  another 
month  he  sailed  to  take  possession  of  one  of  the 
best  "  runs  "  in  Victoria. 

But  his  sister  Madeline  only  accompanied  him  as 
far  as  the  steamer  which  carried  him  out.  That 
month  spent  in  London  with  "  aunt "  Hargrave  and 
her  cousin  had  opened  a  new  life  to  her  in  many 
ways  ;  and  she  returned  to  Wanscote  as  Lady 
Hargrave. 


THE  CONGBESS  AND  THE  AGAPEDOME. 

A  TALE  OF  PEACE  AND  LOVE. 
BY  THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  AYTOUN. 


CHAPTER    I. 

ri  were  to  commence  my  story  by  stating,  in 
the  manner  of  the  military  biographers,  that 
Jack  Wilkinson  was  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  pushed 
a  bayonet  into  the  brisket  of  a  Frenchman,  I  should 
be  telling  a  confounded  lie,  seeing  that,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  Jack  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  attempting  practical  phlebotomy.  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  describing  him  as  one  of  the  finest 
and  best-hearted  fellows  that  ever  held  her  Majesty's 
commission;  and  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  general  character  of  the  officers  of  the  British 
army,  will  require  a  higher  eulogium. 

Jack  and  I  were  early  cronies  at  school ;  but  we 
soon  separated,  having  been  born  under  the  influ- 
ence of  different  planets.  Mars,  who  had  the 
charge  of  Jack,  of  course  devoted  him  to  the  army  5 
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Jupiter,  who  was  bound  to  look  after  my  interests, 
could  find  nothing  better  for  me  than  a  situation 
in  the  Woods  and  Forests,  with  a  faint  chance  of 
becoming  in  time  a  subordinate  Commissioner — 
that  is,  provided  the  wrongs  of  Ann  Hicks  do  not 
precipitate  the  abolition  of  the  whole  department. 
Ten  years  elapsed  before  we  met ;  and  I  regret  to 
say  that,  during  that  interval,  neither  of  us  had 
ascended  many  rounds  of  the  ladder  of  promotion. 
As  was  most  natural,  I  considered  my  own  case  as 
peculiarly  hard,  and  yet  Jack's  was  perhaps  harder. 
He  had  visited  with  his  regiment,  in  the  course  of 
duty,  the  Cape,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Gibraltar,  and  the 
West  Indies.  He  had  caught  an  ague  in  Canada, 
and  had  been  transplanted  to  the  north  of  Ireland 
by  way  of  a  cure ;  and  yet  he  had  not  gained  a 
higher  rank  in  the  service  than  that  of  Lieutenant. 
The  fact  is,  that  Jack  was  poor,  and  his  brother 
officers  as  tough  as  though  they  had  been  made 
of  caoutchouc.  Despite  the  varieties  of  climate  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  not  one  of  them  would 
give  up  the  ghost ;  even  the  old  colonel,  who  had 
been  twice  despaired  of,  recovered  from  the  yellow 
fever,  and  within  a  week  after  was  lapping  his 
claret  at  the  mess-table  as  jollily  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  The  regiment  had  a  bad  name  in  the 
service :  they  called  it,  I  believe,  "  the  Immortals." 
Jack  Wilkinson,  as  I  have  said,  was  poor,  but 
he  had  an  uncle  who  was  enormously  rich.  This 
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uncle,  Mr  Peter  Pettigrew  by  name,  was  an  old 
bachelor  and  retired  merchant,  not  likely,  according 
to  the  ordinary  calculation  of  chances,  to  marry ; 
and  as  he  had  no  other  near  relative  save  Jack,  to 
whom,  moreover,  he  was  sincerely  attached,  my 
friend  was  generally  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
prospective  proprietor,  and  might  doubtless,  had  he 
been  so  inclined,  have  negotiated  a  loan,  at  or  under 
seventy  per  cent,  with  one  of  those  respectable 
gentlemen  who  are  making  such  violent  efforts  to 
abolish  Christian  legislation.  But  Pettigrew  also 
was  tough  as  one  of  "the  Immortals,"  and  Jack 
was  too  prudent  a  fellow  to  intrust  himself  to  hands 
so  eminently  accomplished  in  the  art  of  wringing 
the  last  drop  of  moisture  from  a  sponge.  His  uncle, 
lie  said,  had  always  behaved  handsomely  to  him, 
and  he  would  see  the  whole  tribe  of  Issachar 
drowned  in  the  Dardanelles  rather  than  abuse  his 
kindness  by  raising  money  on  a  post-obit.  Petti- 
grew, indeed,  had  paid  for  his  commission,  and, 
moreover,  given  him  a  fair  allowance  whilst  he  was 
quartered  abroad — circumstances  which  rendered  it 
extremely  probable  that  he  would  come  forward  to 
assist  his  nephew  so  soon  as  the  latter  had  any 
prospect  of  purchasing  his  company. 

Happening  by  accident  to  be  in  Hull,  where  the 
regiment  was  quartered,  I  encountered  Wilkinson, 
whom  I  found  not  a  whit  altered  for  the  worse, 
either  in  mind  or  body,  since  the  days  when  we 
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were  at  school  together ;  and  at  his  instance  I 
agreed  to  prolong  my  stay,  and  partake  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Immortals.  A  merry  set  they  were  ! 
The  major  told  a  capital  story,  the  senior  captain 
sung  like  Incledon,  the  cuisine  was  beyond  reproach, 
and  the  liquor  only  too  alluring.  But  all  things 
must  have  an  end.  It  is  wise  to  quit  even  the 
most  delightful  society  before  it  palls  upon  you, 
and  before  it  is  accurately  ascertained  that  you, 
clever  fellow  as  you  are,  can  be,  on  occasion,  quite 
as  prosy  and  ridiculous  as  your  neighbours  ;  there- 
fore on  the  third  day  I  declined  a  renewal  of  the 
ambrosial  banquet,  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
Wilkinson  to  take  a  quiet  dinner  with  me  at  my 
own  hotel.  He  assented — the  more  readily,  per- 
haps, that  he  appeared  slightly  depressed  in  spirits, 
a  phenomenon  not  altogether  unknown  under  simi- 
lar circumstances. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  we  began  to  dis- 
course upon  our  respective  fortunes,  not  omitting 
the  usual  complimentary  remarks  which,  in  sucn 
moments  of  confidence,  are  applied  to  one's  supe- 
riors, who  may  be  very  thankful  that  they  do  not 
possess  a  preternatural  power  of  hearing.  Jack 
informed  me  that  at  length  a  vacancy  had  occurred 
in  his  regiment,  and  that  he  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity, could  he  deposit  the  money,  of  getting  his 
captaincy.  But  there  was  evidently  a  screw  loose 
somewhere. 
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"  I  must  own,"  said  Jack,  "  that  it  is  hard,  after 
liaving  waited  so  long,  to  lose  a  chance  which  may 
not  occur  again  for  years ;  but  what  can  I  do  ? 
You  see  I  haven't  got  the  money ;  so  I  suppose  I 
must  just  bend  to  my  luck,  and  wait  in  patience  for 
my  company  until  my  head  is  as  bare  as  a  billiard- 
ball !" 

"  But,  Jack,"  said  I,  "  excuse  me  for  making  the 
remark — but  won't  your  uncle,  Mr  Pettigrew,  assist 
you?" 

"  Not  the  slightest  chance  of  it." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  I ;  "  I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  you  say  so.  I  always  understood  that  you 
were  a  prime  favourite  of  his." 

"  So  I  was ;  and  so,  perhaps,  I  am,"  replied 
Wilkinson  ;  "  but  that  don't  alter  the  matter." 

"  Why,  surely,"  said  I,  "  if  he  is  inclined  to  help 
you  at  all,  he  will  not  be  backward  at  a  time  like 
this.  I  am  afraid,  Jack,  you  allow  your  modesty  to 
wrong  you." 

"  I  shall  permit  my  modesty,"  said  Jack,  "  to  take 
no  such  impertinent  liberty.  But  I  see  you  don't 
know  my  uncle  Peter." 

"  I  have  not  that  pleasure,  certainly ;  but  he 
bears  the  character  of  a  good  honest  fellow,  and 
everybody  believes  that  you  are  to  be  his  heir." 

"  That  may  be,  or  may  not,  according  to  circum- 
stances," said  Wilkinson.  "  You  are  quite  right  as 
to  his  character,  which  I  would  advise  no  one  to 
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challenge  in  my  presence ;  for,  though  I  should 
never  get  another  stiver  from  him,  or  see  a  farthing 
of  his  property,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
he  has  acted  towards  me  in  the  most  generous 
manner.  But  I  repeat  that  you  don't  understand 
my  uncle." 

"  Nor  ever  shall/*  said  I,  "  unless  you  condescend 
to  enlighten  me." 

"  Well,  then,  listen.  Old  Peter  would  be  a  regu- 
lar trump,  but  for  one  besetting  foible.  He  cannot 
resist  a  crotchet.  The  more  palpably  absurd  and 
idiotical  any  scheme  may  be,  the  more  eagerly  he 
adopts  it ;  nay,  unless  it  is  absurd  and  idiotical, 
euch  as  no  man  of  common-sense  would  listen  to 
for  a  moment,  he  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  it. 
He  is  quite  shrewd  enough  with  regard  to  commer- 
cial matters.  During  the  railway  mania,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  doubled  his  capital.  Never  hav- 
ing had  any  faith  in  the  stability  of  the  system,  he 
Bold  out  just  at  the  right  moment,  alleging  that  it 
was  full  time  to  do  so,  when  Sir  Eobert  Peel  intro- 
duced a  bill  giving  the  Government  the  right  of 
purchasing  any  line  when  its  dividends  amounted 
to  ten  per  cent.  The  result  proved  that  he  was 
correct." 

"  It  did,  undoubtedly.  But  surely  that  is  no  evi- 
dence of  his  extreme  tendency  to  be  led  astray  by 
crotchets?" 

"Quite  the  reverse:  the  scheme  was  not  suffi- 
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ciently  absurd  for  him.  Besides,  I  must  tell  you, 
that  in  pure  commercial  matters  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  overreach  or  deceive  my  uncle.  He  has 
a  clear  eye  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence — princi- 
pal and  interest — and  can  look  very  well  after  him- 
self when  his  purse  is  directly  assailed.  His  real 
weakness  lies  in  sentiment." 

"Not,  I  trust,  towards  the  feminine  gender? 
That  might  be  awkward  for  you  in  a  gentleman 
of  his  years  ! " 

"  Not  precisely — though  I  would  not  like  to  trust 
him  in  the  hands  of  a  designing  female.  His  be- 
setting weakness  turns  on  the  point  of  the  regen- 
eration of  mankind.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  he 
would  have  been  a  follower  of  Johanna  Southcote. 
He  subscribed  liberally  to  Owen's  schemes,  and 
was  within  an  ace  of  turning  out  with  Thorn  of 
Canterbury.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  he  actu- 
ally was  for  a  time  a  regular  and  accepted  Mor- 
monite." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  so  ?  n 

11  Fact,  I  assure  you,  upon  my  honour !  But  for 
a  swindle  that  Joe  Smith  tried  to  perpetrate  about 
the  discounting  of  a  bill,  Peter  Pettigrew  might  at 
this  moment  have  been  a  leading  saint  in  the  temple 
of  Nauvoo,  or  whatever  else  they  call  the  capital  of 
that  polygamous  and  promiscuous  persuasion." 

"You  amaze  me.  How  any  man  of  common- 
sense " 
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"That's  just  the  point.  Where  common-sense 
ends,  Uncle  Pettigrew  begins.  Give  him  a  mere 
thread  of  practicability,  and  he  will  arrive  at  a  sound 
conclusion.  Envelope  him  in  the  mist  of  theory, 
and  he  will  walk  headlong  over  a  precipice." 

"  Why,  Jack,"  said  I,  "  you  seem  to  have  •  im- 
proved in  your  figures  of  speech  since  you  joined 
the  army.  That  last  sentence  was  worth  preser- 
vation. But  I  don't  clearly  understand  you  yet. 
What  is  his  present  phase,  which  seems  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  your  prospects  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  What  is  the  most  absurd 
feature  of  the  present  time  ?  " 

"That,"  said  I,  "is  a  very  difficult  question. 
There's  Free  Trade,  and  the  proposed  Exhibition 
— both  of  them  absurd  enough,  if  you  look  to  their 
ultimate  tendency.  Then  there  are  Sir  Charles 
Wood's  Budget,  and  the  new  Keform  Bill,  and  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act,  and  the  whole  rubbish 
of  the  Cabinet,  which  they  have  neither  sense  to 
suppress  nor  courage  to  carry  through.  Upon 
my  word,  Jack,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
answer  your  question  satisfactorily." 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  Peace  Congress?" 
asked  Wilkinson. 

"  As  Palmerston  does,"  said  I ;  "  remarkably 
meanly.  But  why  do  you  put  that  point  ?  Surely 
Mr  Pettigrew  has  not  become  a  disciple  of  the 
blatant  blacksmith?" 
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"  Bead  that,  and  judge  for  yourself,"  said  Wilkin- 
son, handing  me  over  a  letter. 
I  read  as  follows  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  NEPHEW, — I  have  your  letter  of  the 
15th,  apprising  me  of  your  wish  to  obtain  what  you 
term  a  step  in  the  service.  I  am  aware  that  I  am 
not  entitled  to  blame  you  for  a  misguided  and 
lamentably  mistaken  zeal,  which,  to  my  shame  be  it 
said,  I  was  the  means  of  originally  kindling ;  still, 
you  must  excuse  me  if,  with  the  new  lights  which 
have  been  vouchsafed  to  me,  I  decline  to  assist 
your  progress  towards  wholesale  homicide,  or  lend 
any  further  countenance  to  a  profession  which  is 
subversive  of  that  universal  brotherhood  and  entire 
fraternity  which  ought  to  prevail  among  the  nations. 
The  fact  is,  Jack,  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  I 
have  entertained  ideas  which  were  totally  false 
regarding  the  greatness  of  my  country.  I  used  to 
think  that  England  was  quite  as  glorious  from  her 
renown  in  arms  as  from  her  skill  in  arts — that  she 
had  reason  to  plume  herself  upon  her  ancient  and 
modern  victories,  and  that  patriotism  was  a  virtue 
which  it  was  incumbent  upon  freemen  to  view  with 
respect  and  veneration.  Led  astray  by  these 
wretched  prejudices,  I  gave  my  consent  to  your 
enrolling  yourself  in  the  ranks  of  the  British  army, 
little  thinking  that,  by  such  a  step,  I  was  doing  a 
material  injury  to  the  cause  of  general  pacification, 

s.s. — ii.  K 
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and,  in  fact,  retarding  the  advent  of  that  millen« 
mum  which  will  commence  so  soon  as  the  military 
profession  is  entirely  suppressed  throughout  Europe. 
I  am  now  also  painfully  aware  that,  towards  you 
individually,  I  have  failed  in  performing  my  duty. 
I  have  been  the  means  of  inoculating  you  with  a 
thirst  for  human  blood,  and  of  depriving  you  of  that 
opportunity  of  adding  to  the  resources  of  your  coun- 
try, which  you  might  have  enjoyed  had  I  placed 
you  early  in  one  of  those  establishments  which,  by 
sending  exports  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
have  contributed  so  magnificently  to  the  diffusion 
of  British  patterns,  and  the  growth  of  American 
cotton  under  a  mild  system  of  servitude,  which 
none,  save  the  minions  of  royalty,  dare  denominate 
as  actual  slavery. 

"In  short,  Jack,  I  have  wronged  you;  but  I 
should  wrong  you  still  more  were  I  to  furnish  you 
with  the  means  of  advancing  one  other  step  in  your 
bloody  and  inhuman  profession.  It  is  full  time  that 
we  should  discard  all  national  recollections.  We 
have  already  given  a  glorious  example  to  Europe 
and  the  world,  by  throwing  open  our  ports  to  their 
produce  without  requiring  the  assurance  of  recipro- 
city— let  us  take  another  step  in  the  same  direction, 
and,  by  a  complete  disarmament,  convince  them  that 
for  the  future  we  rely  upon  moral  reason,  instead  of 
physical  force,  as  the  means  of  deciding  differences. 
I  shall  be  glad,  my  dear  boy,  to  repair  the  injury 
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which  I  have  unfortunately  done  you,  by  contribut- 
ing a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  amount  required 
for  the  purchase  of  a  company,  towards  your  estab- 
lishment as  a  partner  in  an  exporting  house,  if  you 
can  hear  of  an  eligible  offer.  Pray  keep  an  eye  on  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  '  Economist/  That  jour- 
nal is  in  every  way  trustworthy,  except,  perhaps, 
when  it  deals  in  quotation.  I  must  now  conclude, 
as  I  have  to  attend  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
denouncing  the  policy  of  Eussia,  and  of  warning 
the  misguided  capitalists  of  London  against  the 
perils  of  an  Austrian  loan.  You  cannot,  I  am  sure, 
doubt  my  affection,  but  you  must  not  expect  me  to 
advance  my  money  towards  keeping  up  a  herd  of 
locusts,  without  which  there  would  be  a  general 
conversion  of  swords  and  bayonets  into  machinery 
• — ploughshares,  spades,  and  pruning-hooks  being, 
for  the  present,  rather  at  a  discount. — I  remain 
always  your  affectionate  uncle, 

"PETER  PETTIGREW. 

"P.S.  —  Address  to  me  at  Hesse  Homberg, 
whither  I  am  going  as  a  delegate  to  the  Peace 
Congress." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  said  Wilkin- 
son, when  I  had  finished  this  comfortable  epistle.  "  I 
presume  you  agree  with  me,  that  I  have  no  chance 
whatever  of  receiving  assistance  from,  that  quarter." 
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"Why,  not  much  I  should  say,  unless  you  can 
succeed  in  convincing  Mr  Pettigrew  of  the  error  of 
his  ways.  It  seems  to  me  a  regular  case  of  mono- 
mania." 

"  Would  you  not  suppose,  after  reading  that  letter, 
that  I  was  a  sort  of  sucking  tiger,  or  at  best  an  ogre, 
who  never  could  sleep  comfortably  unless  he  had 
finished  off  the  evening  with  a  cup  of  gore  ?  "  said 
Wilkinson.  "  I  like  that  coming  from  old  Uncle 
Peter,  who  used  to  sing  Kule  Britannia  till  he  was 
hoarse,  and  always  dedicated  his  second  glass  of 
port  to  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ! " 

"  But  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?"  said  I.  "  Will 
you  accept  his  offer,  and  become  a  fabricator  of 
calicoes  ?  " 

"  I'd  as  soon  become  a  field  preacher,  and  hold 
forth  on  an  inverted  tub !  But  the  matter  is  really 
very  serious.  In  his  present  mood  of  mind,  Uncle 
Peter  will  disinherit  me  to  a  certainty  if  I  remain 
in  the  army." 

"  Does  he  usually  adhere  long  to  any  particular 
crotchet?"  said  I. 

"  Why,  no  ;  and  therein  lies  my  hope.  Judging 
from  past  experience,  I  should  say  that  this  fit  is 
not  likely  to  last  above  a  month  or  two ;  still  you 
see  there  may  be  danger  in  treating  the  matter  too 
lightly :  besides,  there  is  no  saying  when  such 
another  opportunity  of  getting  a  step  may  occur. 
What  would  you  advise  under  the  circumstances  ? " 
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"  If  I  were  in  your  place,"  said  I,  "  I  think  I 
should  go  over  to  Hesse  Homberg  at  once.  You 
need  not  identify  yourself  entirely  with  the  Peace 
gentry ;  you  will  be  near  your  uncle,  and  ready  to 
act  as  circumstances  may  suggest." 

"  That  is  just  my  own  notion  ;  and  I  think  I  can 
obtain  leave  of  absence.  I  say  —  could  you  not 
manage  to  go  along  with  me  ?  It  would  be  a  real 
act  of  friendship ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  don't 
think  I  could  trust  any  of  our  fellows  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Quakers." 

"  Well — I  believe  they  can  spare  me  for  a  little 
longer  from  my  official  duties  ;  and  as  the  weather 
is  fine,  I  don't  mind  if  I  go." 

"  That's  a  good  fellow  !  I  shall  make  my  arrange- 
ments this  evening ;  for  the  sooner  we  are  off  the 
better." 

Two  days  afterwards  we  were  steaming  up  the 
Ehine,  a  river  which,  I  trust,  may  persevere  in  its 
attempt  to  redeem  its  ancient  character.  In  1848, 
when  I  visited  Germany  last,  you  might  just  as 
well  have  navigated  the  Phlegethon  in  so  far  as 
pleasure  was  concerned.  Those  were  the  days  of 
barricades  and  of  Frankfort  murders — of  the  ob- 
scene German  Parliament,  as  the  junta  of  rogues, 
fanatics,  and  imbeciles,  who  were  assembled  in  St 
Paul's  Church,  denominated  themselves ;  and  of 
every  phase  and  form  of  political  quackery  and 
insurrection.  Now,  however,  matters  were  some- 
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what  mended.  The  star  of  Gagern  had  waned. 
The  popularity  of  the  Archduke  John  had  exhaled 
like  the  fume  of  a  farthing  candle.  Hecker  and 
Struve  were  hanged,  shot,  or  expatriated ;  and  the 
peaceably  disposed  traveller  could  once  more  retire 
to  rest  in  his  hotel,  without  being  haunted  by  a 
horrid  suspicion  that  ere  morning  some  truculent 
waiter  might  experiment  upon  the  toughness  of  his 
larynx.  I  was  glad  to  observe  that  the  Frank- 
forters  appeared  a  good  deal  humbled.  They  were 
always  a  pestilent  set ;  but  during  the  revolu- 
tionary year  their  insolence  rose  to  such  a  pitch 
that  it  was  hardly  safe  for  a  man  of  warm  tempera- 
ment to  enter  a  shop,  lest  he  should  be  provoked 
by  the  airs  and  impertinence  of  the  owner  to  com- 
mit an  assault  upon  Freedom  in  the  person  of  her 
democratic  votary.  I  suspect  the  Frankforters  are 
now  tolerably  aware  that  revolutions  are  the  reverse 
of  profitable.  They  escaped  sack  and  pillage  by  a 
sheer  miracle,  and  probably  they  will  not  again 
exert  themselves,  at  least  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years,  to  hasten  the  approach  of  a  similar 
crisis. 

Everybody  knows  Homberg.  On  one  pretext  or 
another — whether  the  mineral  springs,  the  baths, 
the  gaiety,  or  the  gambling — the  integral  portions 
of  that  tide  of  voyagers  which  annually  fluctuates 
through  the  Eheingau,  find  their  way  to  that 
pleasant  little  pandemonium,  and  contribute,  I 
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have  no  doubt,  very  largely  to  the  revenues  of 
that  high  and  puissant  monarch  who  rules  over 
a  population  not  quite  so  large  as  that  compre- 
hended within  the  boundaries  of  Clackmannan. 
But  various  as  its  visitors  always  are,  and  diverse 
in  language,  habits,  and  morals,  I  question  whether 
Homberg  ever  exhibited  on  any  previous  occasion 
eo  queer  and  incongruous  a  mixture.  Doubtful 
counts,  apocryphal  barons,  and  chevaliers  of  the 
extremest  industry,  mingled  with  sleek  Quakers, 
Manchester  reformers,  and  clerical  agitators  of 
every  imaginable  species  of  dissent.  Then  there 
were  women,  for  the  most  part  of  a  middle  age, 
who,  although  their  complexions  would  certainly 
have  been  improved  by  a  course  of  the  medicinal 
waters,  had  evidently  come  to  Homberg  on  a 
higher  and  holier  mission.  There  was  also  a 
sprinkling  of  French  deputies  —  Eed  Eepublicans 
by  principle,  who,  if  not  the  most  ardent  friends 
of  pacification,  are  at  least  the  loudest  in  their 
denunciation  of  standing  armies — a  fair  proportion 
of  political  exiles,  who  found  their  own  countries 
too  hot  to  hold  them  in  consequence  of  the  caloric 
which  they  had  been  the  means  of  evoking — and 
one  or  two  of  those  unhappy  personages,  whose 
itch  for  notoriety  is  greater  than  then*  modicum  of 
sense.  We  were  not  long  in  finding  Mr  Peter 
Pettigrew.  He  was  solacing  himself  in  the  gar- 
dens, previous  to  the  table-d'hote,  by  listening  to 
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the  exhilarating  strains  of  the  brass  band  which 
was  performing  a  military  march ;  and  by  his  side 
was  a  lady  attired,  not  in  the  usual  costume  of  her 
sex,  but  in  a  polka  jacket  and  wide  trousers,  which 
gave  her  all  the  appearance  of  a  veteran  duenna  of 
a  seraglio.  Uncle  Peter,  however,  beamed  upon 
her  as  tenderly  as  though  she  were  a  Circassian 
captive.  To  this  lady,  by  name  Miss  Lavinia 
Latchley,  an  American  authoress  of  much  renown, 
and  a  decided  champion  of  the  rights  of  woman, 
we  were  presented  in  due  form.  After  the  first 
greetings  were  over,  Mr  Pettigrew  opened  the 
trenches. 

"  So  Jack,  my  boy,  you  have  come  to  Homberg 
to  see  how  we  carry  on  the  war,  eh?  No — Lord 
forgive  me — that's  not  what  I  mean.  We  don't 
intend  to  carry  on  any  kind  of  war :  we  mean  to 
put  it  down — clap  the  extinguisher  upon  it,  you 
know  ;  and  have  done  with  all  kinds  of  cannons. 
Bad  thing,  gunpowder !  I  once  sustained  a  heavy 
loss  by  sending  out  a  cargo  of  it  to  Sierra  Leone." 

"I  should  have  thought  that  a  paying  specula- 
tion," observed  Jack. 

"  Not  a  whit  of  it !  The  cruisers  spoiled  the 
trade ;  and  the  missionaries  —  confound  them  for 
meddling  with  matters  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand ! — had  patched  up  a  peace  among  the  chiefs 
of  the  cannibals ;  so  that  for  two  years  there  was 
not  a  slave  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  and 
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powder  went  down  a  hundred  and  seventy  per 
cent," 

"  Such  are  the  effects,"  remarked  Miss  Latchley 
with  a  sarcastic  smile,  which  disclosed  a  row  of 
teeth  as  yellow  as  the  buds  of  the  crocus — "  such 
are  the  effects  of  an  ill-regulated  and  unphilosoph- 
ical  yearning  after  the  visionary  theories  of  an 
unopportune  emancipation !  Oh  that  men,  instead 
of  squandering  their  sympathies  upon  the  lower 
grades  of  creation,  would  emancipate  themselves 
from  that  network  of  error  and  prejudice  which 
reticulates  over  the  whole  surface  of  society,  and 
by  acknowledging  the  divine  mission  and  hered- 
itary claims  of  woman,  construct  a  new,  a  fairer 
Eden  than  any  which  was  fabled  to  exist  within 
the  confines  of  the  primitive  Chaldaea ! " 

"Very  true,  indeed,  ma'am!"  replied  Mr  Petti- 
grew  ;  "  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  sense  and 
observation  in  what  you  say.  But  Jack — I  hope 
you  intend  to  become  a  member  of  Congress  at 
once.  I  shall  be  glad  to  present  you  at  our 
afternoon  meeting  in  the  character  of  a  converted 
officer." 

"You  are  very  good,  uncle,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Wilkinson,  "but  I  would  rather  wait  a  little.  I 
am  certain  you  would  not  wish  me  to  take  so 
serious  a  step  without  mature  deliberation ;  and 
I  hope  that  my  attendance  here,  in  answer  to  your 
summons,  will  convince  you  that  I  am  at  least 
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open  to  conviction.  In  fact,  I  wish  to  hear  the 
argument  of  your  friends  before  I  come  to  a  definite 
decision." 

"  Very  right,  Jack ;  very  right ! "  said  Mr  Petti- 
grew.  "  I  don't  like  converts  at  a  minute's  notice, 
as  I  remarked  to  a  certain  M.P.  when  he  followed 
in  the  wake  of  Peel.  Take  your  time,  and  form 
your  own  judgment ;  I  cannot  doubt  of  the  result, 
if  you  only  listen  to  the  arguments  of  the  leading 
men  of  Europe." 

"And  do  you  reckon  America  as  nothing,  dear 
Mr  Pettigrew?"  said  Miss  Latchley.  "Columbia 
may  not  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  task  so  prac- 
tical and  masculine  an  intellect  as  yours,  yet  still 
within  many  a  transatlantic  bosom  burns  a  hate  of 
tyranny  not  less  intense,  though  perhaps  less  cor- 
ruscating,  than  your  own." 

"I  know  it,  I  know  it,  dear  Miss  Latchley!" 
replied  the  infatuated  Peter.  "A  word  from  you 
is  at  any  time  worth  a  lecture,  at  least  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  effects  which  your  magnificent  elo- 
quence has  produced  on  my  own  mind.  Jack,  I 
suppose  you  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  the  lectures  of  Miss  Latchley  ?  " 

Jack  modestly  acknowledged  the  gap  which  had 
been  left  in  his  education ;  stating,  at  the  same 
time,  his  intense  desire  to  have  it  filled  up  at  the 
first  convenient  opportunity.  Miss  Latchley  heaved 
a  sigh. 
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"  I  hope  you  do  not  flatter  me,"  she  said,  "  as  is 
too  much  the  case  with  men  whose  thoughts  have 
been  led  habitually  to  deviate  from  sincerity.  The 
worst  symptom  of  the  present  age  lies  in  its  acquies- 
cence with  axioms.  Free  us  from  that,  and  we  are 
freet  indeed ;  perpetuate  its  thraldom,  and  Truth, 
which  is  the  daughter  of  Innocence  and  Liberty, 
imps  its  wings  in  vain,  and  cannot  emancipate 
itself  from  the  pressure  of  that  raiment  which  was 
devised  to  impede  its  glorious  walk  among  the 
nations." 

Jack  made  no  reply  beyond  a  glance  at  the 
terminations  of  the  lady,  which  showed  that  she 
at  all  events  was  resolved  that  no  extra  raiment 
should  trammel  her  onward  progress. 

As  the  customary  hour  of  the  table-d'h6te  was 
approaching,  we  separated,  Jack  and  I  pledging 
ourselves  to  attend  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the 
Peace  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  our 
first  lesson  in  the  mysteries  of  pacification. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  said  Jack, 
as  Mr  Pettigrew  and  the  Latchley  walked  off  to- 
gether. "Hang  me  if  I  don't  suspect  that  old 
harpy  in  the  breeches  has  a  design  on  Uncle 
Peter!" 

"  Small  doubt  of  that,"  said  I ;  "  and  you  will 
find  it  rather  a  difficult  job  to  get  him  out  of  her 
clutches.  Your  female  philosopher  adheres  to  her 
victim  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  polecat." 
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"  Here  is  a  pretty  business  ! "  groaned  Jack. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is — I  have  more  than  half  a 
mind  to  put  an  end  to  it,  by  telling  my  uncle  what 
I  think  of  his  conduct,  and  then  leaving  him  to 
marry  this  harridan,  and  make  a  further  fool  of 
himself  in  any  way  he  pleases ! " 

" Don't  be  silly,  Jack ! "  said  I ;  "it  will  be  time 
enough  to  do  that  after  everything  else  has  failed ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  see  no  reason  to  despair. 
In  the  meantime,  if  you  please,  let  us  secure  places 
at  the  dinner-table." 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  Dear  friends  and  well-beloved  brothers !  I  wish 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  there  was  but  one 
universal  language,  so  that  the  general  sentiments 
of  love,  equality,  and  fraternity,  which  animate  the 
bosoms  of  all  the  pacificators  and  detesters  of  tyranny 
throughout  the  world,  might  find  a  simultaneous 
echo  in  your  ears,  by  the  medium  of  a  common 
speech.  The  diversity  of  dialects,  which  now  un- 
fortunately prevails,  was  originally  invented  under 
cover  of  the  feudal  system,  by  the  minions  of 
despotism,  who  thought,  by  such  despicable  means, 
for  ever  to  perpetuate  their  power.  It  is  part  of 
the  same  system  which  decrees  that  in  different 
countries  alien  to  each  other  in  speech,  those  un- 
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happy  persons  wlio  have  sold  themselves  to  do  the 
bidding  of  tyrants  shall  be  distinguished  by  different 
•uniforms.  0  my  brothers  !  see  what  a  hellish  and 
deep-laid  system  is  here !  English  and  French — 
scarlet  against  blue  —  different  tongues  invented, 
and  different  garments  prescribed,  to  inflame  the 
passions  of  mankind  against  each  other,  and  to 
stifle  their  common  fraternity! 

"  Take  down,  I  say,  from  your  halls  and  churches 
those  wretched  tatters  of  silk  which  you  designate 
as  national  colours !  Bring  hither,  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  the  butt  of  the  gun  and  the  shaft  of 
the  spear,  and  all  combustible  implements  of  de- 
struction— your  fascines,  your  scaling-ladders,  and 
your  terrible  pontoons,  that  have  made  so  many 
mothers  childless !  Heap  them  into  one  enormous 
pile  —  yea,  heap  them  to  the  very  stars  —  and  on 
that  blazing  altar  let  there  be  thrown  the  Union 
Jack  of  Britain,  the  tricolor  of  France,  the  eagles 
of  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  the  American  stripes 
and  stars,  and  every  other  banner  and  emblem  of 
that  accursed  nationality,  through  which  alone  man- 
kind is  defrauded  of  his  birthright.  Then  let  all 
men  join  hands  together,  and  as  they  dance  around 
the  reeking  pile,  let  them  in  one  common  speech 
chaunt  a  simultaneous  hymn  in  honour  of  their 
universal  deliverance,  and  in  commemoration  of 
their  cosmopolitan  triumph ! 

"  0  my  brothers,  0  my  brothers !  what  shall  I 
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say  further?  Ha!  I  will  not  address  myself  to 
you  whose  hearts  are  already  kindled  within  you 
by  the  purest  of  spiritual  flames.  I  will  uplift  my 
voice,  and  in  words  of  thunder  exhort  the  debased 
minions  of  tyranny  to  arouse  themselves  ere  it  be 
too  late,  and  to  shake  off  those  fetters  which  they 
wear  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  others.  Hear 
me,  then,  ye  soldiers  !  —  hear  me,  ye  degraded 
serfs  ! — hear  me,  ye  monsters  of  iniquity !  Oh,  if 
the  earth  could  speak,  what  a  voice  would  arise  out 
of  its  desolate  battle-fields,  to  testify  against  you 
and  yours !  Tell  us  not  that  you  have  fought  for 
freedom.  Was  freedom  ever  won  by  the  sword? 
Tell  us  not  that  you  have  defended  your  country's 
rights,  for  in  the  eye  of  the  true  philosopher  there 
is  no  country  save  one,  and  that  is  the  universal 
earth,  to  which  all  have  an  equal  claim.  Shelter 
not  yourselves,  night-prowling  hyenas  as  you  are, 
under  such  miserable  pretexts  as  these  I  Hie  ye  to 
the  charnel-houses,  ye  bats,  ye  vampires,  ye  ravens, 
ye  birds  of  the  foulest  omen !  Strive,  if  you  can, 
in  their  dark  recesses,  to  hide  yourselves  from  the 
glare  of  that  light  which  is  now  permeating  the 
world.  0  the  dawn !  0  the  glory !  O  the  universal 
illumination  !  See,  my  brothers,  how  they  shrink, 
how  they  flee  from  its  cheering  influence !  Tremble, 
minions  of  despotism !  Your  race  is  run,  your  very 
empires  are  tottering  around  you.  See — with  one 
grasp  I  crush  them  all,  as  I  crush  this  flimsy  scroll!" 
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Here  the  eloquent  gentleman,  having  made  a 
paper  ball  of  the  last  number  of  the  '  Allgemeine 
Zeitung/  sate  down  amidst  the  vociferous  applause 
of  the  assembly.  He  was  the  first  orator  who  had 
spoken,  and  I  believe  had  been  selected  to  lead  the 
van  on  account  of  his  platform  experience,  which 
was  very  great.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  his 
arguments  produced  entire  conviction  upon  my 
mind,  or  that  of  my  companion,  judging  from  cer- 
tain muttered  adjurations  which  fell  from  Wilkin- 
son, to  the  effect  that  on  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  he  would  take  means  to  make  the 
crumpler-up  of  nations  atone  for  his  scurrilous 
abuse  of  the  army.  We  were  next  favoured  with 
addresses  in  Sclavonian,  German,  and  French ;  and 
then  another  British  orator  came  forward  to  en- 
lighten the  public.  This  last  was  a  fellow  of  some 
fancy.  Avoiding  all  stale  topics  about  despotism, 
aristocracies,  and  standing  armies,  he  went  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  by  asserting  that  in  Vegetarian- 
ism alone  lay  the  true  escape  from  the  horrors 
and  miseries  of  war.  Mr  Belcher  —  for  such  was 
the  name  of  this  distinguished  philanthropist  — 
opined  that  without  beef  and  mutton  there  never 
could  be  a  battle. 

"  Had  Napoleon,"  said  he,  "  been  dieted  from  his 
youth  upwards  upon  turnips,  the  world  would  have 
been  spared  those  scenes  of  butchery,  which  must 
ever  remain  a  blot  upon  the  history  of  the  present 
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century.  One  of  our  oldest  English  annalists 
assures  us  that  Jack  Cade,  than  whom,  perhaps, 
there  never  breathed  a  more  uncompromising  enemy 
of  tyranny,  subsisted  entirely  upon  spinach.  This 
fact  has  been  beautifully  treated  by  Shakespeare, 
whose  passion  for  onions  was  proverbial,  in  his 
play  of  Henry  VI.,  wherein  he  represents  Cader 
immediately  before  his  death,  as  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  a  salad.  I  myself,"  continued  Mr 
Belcher  in  a  slightly  flatulent  tone,  "can  assure 
this  honourable  company,  that  for  more  than  six 
months,  I  have  cautiously  abstained  from  using 
any  other  kind  of  food  except  broccoli,  which  I 
find  at  once  refreshing  and  laxative,  light,  airy, 
and  digestible ! " 

Mr  Belcher  having  ended,  a  bearded  gentleman, 
who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  no- 
torious duellist  in  Europe,  rose  up  for  the  purpose 
of  addressing  the  audience ;  but  by  this  time  the 
afternoon  was  considerably  advanced,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  Congress  had  silently  seceded  to 
the  roulette  and  rouge-et-noir  tables.  Among  these, 
to  my  great  surprise,  were  Miss  Latchley  and  Mr 
Pettigrew :  it  being,  as  I  afterwards  understood, 
the  invariable  practice  of  this  gifted  lady,  when- 
ever she  could  secure  a  victim,  to  avail  herself  of 
his  pecuniary  resources  ;  so  that  if  fortune  declared 
against  her,  the  gentleman  stood  the  loss,  whilst, 
in  the  opposite  event,  she  retained  possession  of 
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the  spoil.  I  daresay  some  of  my  readers  may  have 
been  witnesses  to  a  similar  arrangement. 

As  it  was  no  use  remaining  after  the  departure  of 
Mr  Pettigrew,  Wilkinson  and  I  sallied  forth  for  a 
stroll,  not,  as  you  may  well  conceive,  in  a  high 
state  of  enthusiasm  or  rapture. 

"I  would  not  have  believed,"  said  Wilkinson, 
"  unless  I  had  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  that 
it  was  possible  to  collect  in  one  room  so  many 
samples  of  absolute  idiocy.  What  a  pleasant  com- 
panion that  Belcher  fellow,  who  eats  nothing  but 
broccoli,  must  be  ! " 

"A  little  variety  in  the  way  of  peas  would 
probably  render  him  perfect.  But  what  do  you 
say  to  the  first  orator?" 

"  I  shall  reserve  the  expression  of  my  opinion," 
replied  Jack,  "  until  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  meet- 
ing that  gentleman  in  private.  But  how  are  we  to 
proceed  ?  With  this  woman  in  the  way,  it  entirely 
baffles  my  comprehension." 

"Do  you  know,  Jack,  I  was  thinking  of  that 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  meeting ;  and  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  there  is  a  way  open  by  which 
we  may  precipitate  the  crisis.  Mind  —  I  don't 
answer  for  the  success  of  my  scheme,  but  it  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity." 

"  Out  with  it,  my  dear  fellow !  I  am  all  impa- 
tience," cried  Jack. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  did  you  remark  the  queer 
s.s. — ii.  L/ 
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and  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  company?  I 
don't  think,  if  you  except  the  Quakers,  who  have 
the  generic  similarity  of  eels,  that  you  could  have 
picked  out  any  two  individuals  with  a  tolerable 
resemblance  to  each  other." 

"  That's  likely  enough,  for  they  are  a  most  seedy 
set.  But  what  of  it?" 

"  Why,  simply  this :  I  suspect  the  majority  of  them 
are  political  refugees.  No  person,  who  is  not  an 
absurd  fanatic  or  a  designing  demagogue,  can  have 
any  sympathy  with  the  nonsense  which  is  talked 
against  Governments  and  standing  armies.  The 
Bed  Republicans,  of  whom  I  can  assure  you  there 
are  plenty  in  every  State  in  Europe,  are  naturally 
most  desirous  to  get  rid  of  the  latter,  by  whom 
they  are  held  in  check ;  and  if  that  were  once  ac- 
complished, no  kind  of  government  could  stand  for 
a  single  day.  They  are  now  appealing,  as  they 
call  it,  to  public  opinion,  by  means  of  these  con- 
gresses and  gatherings ;  and  they  have  contrived, 
under  cover  of  a  zeal  for  universal  peace,  to  induce 
a  considerable  number  of  weak  and  foolish  people 
to  join  with  them  in  a  cry  which  is  simply  the  fore- 
runner of  revolution.'* 

"All  that  I  understand;  but  I  don't  quite  see 
your  drift." 

"Every  one  of  these  bearded  vagabonds  hates 
the  other  like  poison.  Talk  of  fraternity,  indeed ! 
They  want  to  have  revolution  first ;  and  if  they 
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could  get  it,  you  would  see  them  flying  at  each 
other's  throats  like  a  pack  of  wild  dogs  that  have 
pulled  down  a  deer.  Now,  my  plan  is  this :  Let  ua 
have  a  supper-party,  and  invite  a  deputy  from  each 
nation.  My  life  upon  it,  that  before  they  have  been 
half  an  hour  together,  there  will  be  such  a  row 
among  the  fraternisers  as  will  frighten  your  uncle 
Peter  out  of  his  senses,  or,  still  better,  out  of  his 
present  crotchet." 

"  A  capital  idea !  But  how  shall  we  get  hold  of 
the  fellows?" 

"  That's  not  very  difficult.  They  are  at  this  mo- 
ment hard  at  work  at  roulette,  and  they  will  come 
readily  enough  to  the  call  if  you  promise  them  lots 
of  Niersteiner." 

"  By  George !  they  shall  have  it  in  bucketfuls,  if 
that  can  produce  the  desired  effect.  I  say — we 
must  positively  have  that  chap  who  abused  the 
army." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  let  him  alone* 
I  would  rather  stick  to  the  foreigners." 

"  Oh,  by  Jove,  we  must  have  him !  I  have  a  slight 
score  to  settle,  for  the  credit  of  the  service." 

"  Well,  but  be  cautious.  Kecollect  the  great  mat- 
ter is  to  leave  our  guests  to  themselves." 

"  Never  fear  me.  I  shall  take  care  to  keep  within, 
due  bounds.  Now  let  us  look  after  Uncle  Peter." 

We  found  that  respected  individual  in  a  state  of 
high  glee.  His  own  run  of  luck  had  not  been  ex- 
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traordinary;  but  the  Latchley,  who  appeared  to 
possess  a  sort  of  second-sight  in  fixing  on  the 
fortunate  numbers,  had  contrived  to  accumulate 
a  perfect  mountain  of  dollars,  to  the  manifest 
'disgust  of  a  profane  Quaker  opposite,  who,  judg- 
ing from  the  violence  of  his  language,  had  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  out.  Mr  Pettigrew  agreed  at 
once  to  the  proposal  for  a  supper-party,  which  Jack 
excused  himself  for  making,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  a  strong  wish  to  cultivate  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  the  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  event  of  his  join- 
ing the  Peace  Society,  would  become  his  brethren. 
After  some  pressing,  Mr  Pettigrew  agreed  to  take 
the  chair,  his  nephew  officiating  as  croupier.  Miss 
Lavinia  Latchley,  so  soon  as  she  learned  what  was 
in  contemplation,  made  a  strong  effort  to  be  allowed 
to  join  the  party ;  but  notwithstanding  her  asser- 
tion of  the  inalienable  rights  of  woman  to  be  pres- 
ent on  all  occasions  of  social  hilarity,  Jack  would 
not  yield;  and  even  Pettigrew  seemed  to  think 
that  there  were  times  and  seasons  when  the  female 
countenance  might  be  withheld  with  advantage. 
We  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  furnishing  the 
complement  of  the  guests.  There  were  seventeen 
of  us  in  all — four  Britons,  two  Frenchmen,  a  Hun- 
garian, a  Lombard,  a  Piedmontese,  a  Sicilian,  a 
Neapolitan,  a  Eoman,  an  Austrian,  a  Prussian,  a 
Dane,  a  Dutchman,  and  a  Yankee.  The  majority 
exhibited  beards  of  startling  dimension,  and  few  of 
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them  appeared  to  regard  soap  in  the  light  of  a  jus- 
tifiable luxury. 

Pettigrew  made  an  admirable  chairman.  Although 
not  conversant  with  any  language  save  his  own,  he 
contrived,  by  means  of  altering  the  terminations  of 
his  words,  to  carry  on  a  very  animated  conversation 
with  all  his  neighbours.  His  Italian  was  superb, 
his  Danish  above  par,  and  his  Sclavonic,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  passable.  The  viands  were  good,  and 
the  wine  abundant ;  so  that,  by  the  time  pipes 
were  produced,  we  were  all  tolerably  hilarious. 
The  conversation,  which  at  first  was  general,  now 
took  a  political  turn ;  and  very  grievous  it  was  to 
listen  to  the  tales  of  the  outrages  which  some  of  the 
company  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  tyrannical 
Governments. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  gentlemen,"  said  one  of 
the  Frenchmen,  "  republics  are  not  a  whit  better 
than  monarchies,  in  so  far  as  the  liberty  of  the 
people  is  concerned.  Here  am  I  obliged  to  leave 
France,  because  I  was  a  friend  of  that  gallant 
fellow,  Ledru  Kollin,  whom  I  hope  one  day  to  see 
at  the  head  of  a  real  Socialist  Government.  Ah, 
won't  we  set  the  guillotine  once  more  in  motion 
then ! " 

"  Property  is  theft,"  remarked  the  Neapolitan,  sen- 
tentiously. 

"  I  calculate,  my  fine  chap,  that  you  nan't  many 
dollars  of  your  own,  if  you're  of  that  way  of  think- 
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ing ! "  said  the  Yankee,  considerably  scandalised  at 
this  indifference  to  the  rule  of  meum  and  tuum. 

"  0  Koma ! "  sighed  the  gentleman  from  the  Eter- 
nal City,  who  was  rather  intoxicated. 

"  Peste  I  what  is  the  matter  with  it  ?  "  asked  one 
of  the  Frenchmen.  "  I  presume  it  stands  where  it 
always  did.  Gargon — un  petit  verre  de  rhom  I " 

"  How  can  Kome  be  what  it  was,  when  it  is  pro- 
faned by  the  foot  of  the  stranger?"  replied  he  of 
the  Papal  States. 

"  Ah,  bah  !  you  never  were  better  off  than  under 
the  rule  of  Oudinot." 

"  You  are  a  German,"  said  the  Hungarian  to  the 
Austrian ;  "  what  think  you  of  our  brave  Kossuth?" 

"  I  consider  him  a  pragmatical  ass,"  replied  the 
Austrian,  curtly. 

"  Perhaps  in  that  case,"  interposed  the  Lombard, 
with  a  sneer  that  might  have  done  credit  to  Me- 
phistopheles,  "the  gentleman  may  feel  inclined 
to  palliate  the  conduct  of  that  satrap  of  tyranny, 
Eadetski?" 

"  What ! — old  father  Kadetski !  the  victor  in  a 
hundred  fights  ! "  cried  the  Austrian ;  "  that  will  I ; 
and  spit  in  the  face  of  any  cowardly  Italian  who 
dares  to  breathe  a  word  against  his  honour!" 

The  Italian  clutched  his  knife. 

"  Hold  there !"  cried  the  Piedmontese,  who  seemed 
really  a  decent  sort  of  fellow.  "  None  of  your  stil- 
etto work  here !  Had  you  Lombards  trusted  more 
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to  the  bayonet  and  less  to  the  knife,  we  might  have 
given  another  account  of  the  Austrian  in  that  cam- 
paign, which  cost  Piedmont  its  king ! " 

"  Carlo  Alberto  I "  hissed  the  Lombard,  "  scelera- 
tissimo  traditore  !  " 

The  reply  of  the  Piedmontese  was  a  pie-dish, 
which  prostrated  the  Lombard  on  the  floor. 

"Gentlemen!  gentlemen!  for  heaven's  sake,  be 
calm  ! "  screamed  Pettigrew ;  "  remember  we  are  all 
brothers ! " 

"  Brothers ! "  roared  the  Dane ;  "  do  ye  think  I 
would  fraternise  with  a  Prussian?  Eemember 
Schleswig-Holstein ! " 

"I  am  perfectly  calm,"  said  the  Prussian,  with 
the  stiff  formality  of  his  nation ;  "  I  never  quarrel 
over  the  generous  vintage  of  my  fatherland.  Come 
— let  me  give  you  a  song — 

'  Sie  sollen  ihra  nicht  haben 
Den  Deutscheu  freieu  Khein."' 

"  You  never  were  more  mistaken  in  your  life,  mon 
cher"  said  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  brusquely.  "  Be- 
fore twelve  months  are  over  we  shall  see  who  has 
right  to  the  Ehine  ! " 

"Ay,  that  is  true!"  remarked  the  Dutchman; 
"  confound  these  Germans — they  wanted  to  annex 
Luxembourg." 

"What  says  the  frog?"  asked  the  Prussian,  con- 
temptuously. 
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The  frog  said  nothing,  but  he  hit  the  Prussian  on 
the  teeth. 

I  despair  of  giving  even  a  feeble  impression  of 
the  scene  which  took  place.  No  single  pair  of  ears 
was  sufficient  to  catch  one  fourth  of  the  general 
discord.  There  was  first  an  interchange  of  angry 
words ;  then  an  interchange  of  blows ;  and  imme- 
diately after,  the  guests  were  rolling,  in  groups  of 
twos  and  threes,  as  suited  their  fancy,  or  the  adjust- 
ment of  national  animosities,  on  the  ground.  The 
Lombard  rose  not  again ;  the  pie-dish  had  quieted 
him  for  the  night.  But  the  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan 
lay  locked  in  deadly  combat,  each  attempting  with 
intense  animosity  to  bite  off  the  other's  nose.  The 
Austrian  caught  the  Hungarian  by  the  throat,  and 
held  him  till  he  was  black  in  the  face.  The  Dane 
pommelled  the  Prussian.  One  of  the  Frenchmen 
broke  a  bottle  over  the  head  of  the  subject  of 
the  Pope ;  whilst  his  friend,  thirsting  for  the  com- 
bat, attempted  in  vain  to  insult  the  remaining 
non-belligerents.  The  Dutchman  having  done  all 
that  honour  required,  smoked  in  mute  tranquillity. 
Meanwhile  the  cries  of  Uncle  Peter  were  heard 
above  the  din  of  battle,  entreating  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  He  might  as  well  have  preached  to 
the  storm — the  row  grew  fiercer  every  moment. 

"  This  is  a  disgusting  spectacle  ! "  said  the  orator 
from  Manchester.  "These  men  cannot  be  true 
pacificators — they  must  have  served  in  the  army." 
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"  That  reminds  me,  old  fellow  ! "  said  Jack,  turn- 
ing up  the  cuffs  of  his  coat  with  a  very  ominous 
expression  of  countenance,  "  that  you  were  pleased 
this  morning  to  use  some  impertinent  expressions 
with  regard  to  the  British  army.  Do  you  adhere  to 
what  you  said  then  ?  " 

« I  do." 

"  Then  up  with  your  mauleys  ;  for,  by  the  Lord 
Harry !  I  intend  to  have  satisfaction  out  of  your 
carcass ! " 

And  in  less  than  a  minute  the  Manchester  apostle 
dropped  with  both  his  eyes  bunged  up,  and  did  not 
come  to  time. 

"  Stranger ! "  said  the  Yankee  to  the  Piedmontese, 
"are  you  inclined  for  a  turn  at  gouging?  This 
child  feels  wolfish  to  raise  hair ! "  But,  to  his  credit 
be  it  said,  the  Piedmontese  declined  the  proposal 
with  a  polite  bow.  Meanwhile  the  uproar  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  neighbourhood.  Six 
or  seven  men  in  uniform,  whom  I  strongly  suspect 
to  have  been  members  of  the  brass  band,  entered 
the  apartment  armed  with  bayonets,  and  carried  off 
the  more  obstreperous  of  the  party  to  the  guard- 
house. The  others  immediately  retired,  and  at  last 
Jack  and  I  were  left  alone  with  Mr  Pettigrew. 

"  And  this,"  said  he,  after  a  considerable  pause, 
"  is  fraternity  and  peace  !  These  are  the  men  who 
intended  to  commence  the  reign  of  the  millennium  in 
Europe  !  Give  me  your  hand,  Jack,  my  dear  boy — 
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you  shan't  leave  the  army — nay,  if  you  do,  rely 
upon  it  I  shall  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling,  and 
mortify  my  fortune  to  the  Woolwich  Hospital.  I 
begin  to  see  that  I  am  an  old  fool.  Stop  a  moment. 
Here  is  a  bottle  of  wine  that  has  fortunately  escaped 
the  devastation — fill  your  glasses,  and  let  us  dedi- 
cate a  full  bumper  to  the  health  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  toast  was  responded 
to  with  enthusiasm.  We  finished  not  only  that 
bottle,  but  another ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  Mr  Pettigrew  announce  to  my  friend  Wil- 
kinson that  the  purchase-money  for  his  company 
would  be  forthcoming  at  Coutts's  before  he  was  a 
fortnight  older. 

"  I  won't  affect  to  deny,"  said  Uncle  Peter,  "  that 
this  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me.  I  had  hoped 
better  things  of  human  nature  ;  but  I  now  perceive 
that  I  was  wrong.  Good  night,  my  dear  boys  !  I  am 
a  good  deal  agitated,  as  you  may  see ;  and  perhaps 
this  sour  wine  has  not  altogether  agreed  with  me — 
I  had  better  have  taken  brandy-and-water.  I  shall 
seek  refuge  on  my  pillow,  and  I  trust  we  may  soon 
meet  again ! " 

"  What  did  the  venerable  Peter  mean  by  that 
impressive  farewell  ?  "  said  I,  after  the  excellent  old 
man  had  departed,  shaking  his  head  mournfully  as 
he  went. 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all,"  said  Jack ;  "  only  the  Nier- 
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steiner  has  been  rather  too  potent  for  him.  Have 
you  any  sticking-plaster  about  you  ?  I  have  dam- 
aged my  knuckles  a  little  on  the  os  frontis  of  that 
eloquent  pacificator." 

Next  morning  I  was  awoke  about  ten  o'clock  by 
Jack,  who  came  rushing  into  my  room. 

"He's  off!  "he  cried. 

"Who's  off?"  said  L 

"Uncle  Peter;  and,  what  is  far  worse,  he  has 
taken  Miss  Latchley  with  him." 

"Impossible!" 

However,  it  was  perfectly  true.  On  inquiry  we 
found  that  the  enamoured  pair  had  left  at  six  in  the 
morning. 

CHAPTER   III. 

"Well,  Jack,"  said  I,  "any  tidings  of  Uncle 
Peter?"  as  Wilkinson  entered  my  official  apart- 
ment in  London,  six  weeks  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Congress. 

"  Why,  yes — and  the  case  is  rather  worse  than  I 
supposed,"  replied  Jack,  despondingly. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  has  married  that 
infernal  woman  in  pantaloons  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  but  very  nearly.  She 
has  carried  him  off  to  her  den ;  and  what  she 
may  make  of  him  there,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
predict." 
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"  Her  den  ?  Has  she  actually  inveigled  him  to 
America  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  These  kind  of  women  have  stations 
established  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth." 

"Where,  then,  is  he  located?" 

"  I  shall  tell  you.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiries, 
which,  you  are  aware,  were  rather  extensive,  I 
chanced  to  fall  in  with  a  Yarmouth  Bloater." 

"A  what?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — I  meant  to  say  a  Plymouth 
Brother.  Now,  these  fellows  are  a  sort  of  regular 
kidnappers,  who  lie  in  wait  to  catch  up  any  person 
of  means  and  substance :  they  don't  meddle  with 
paupers,  for,  as  you  are  aware,  they  share  their 
property  in  common  :  and  it  occurred  to  me  rather 
forcibly,  that  by  means  of  my  friend,  who  was  a 
regular  trapping  missionary,  I  might  learn  some- 
thing about  my  uncle.  It  cost  me  an  immensity 
of  brandy  to  elicit  the  information ;  but  at  last  I 
succeeded  in  bringing  out  the  fact,  that  my  uncle 
is  at  this  moment  the  inmate  of  an  Agapedome  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Southampton,  and  that  the 
Latchley  is  his  appointed  keeper." 

"  An  Agapedome  ! — what  the  mischief  is  that  ?  " 

"  You  may  well  ask,"  said  Jack ;  "  but  I  won't 
give  it  a  coarser  name.  However,  from  all  I  can 
learn,  it  is  as  bad  as  a  Mormonite  institution."  , 

"  And  what  the  deuce  may  they  intend  to  do  with 
him,  now  they  have  him  in  their  power  ?  " 
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"Fleece  him  out  of  every  sixpence  of  property 
which  he  possesses  in  the  world,"  replied  Jack. 

"That  won't  do,  Jack!  We  must  get  him  out 
by  some  means  or  other." 

"I  suspect  it  would  be  an  easier  job  to  scale 
a  nunnery.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  admit  no 
one  into  their  premises,  unless  they  have  hopes  of 
catching  him  as  a  convert ;  and  I  am  afraid  that 
neither  you  nor  I  have  the  look  of  likely  pupils. 
Besides,  the  Latchley  could  not  fail  to  recognise  me 
in  a  moment." 

"  That's  true  enough,"  said  I.  "  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  I  might  escape  detection  by  a  slight 
alteration  of  attire.  The  lady  did  not  honour  me 
with  much  notice  during  the  half-hour  we  spent  in 
her  company.  I  must  own,  however,  that  I  should 
not  like  to  go  alone." 

"  My  dear  friend  ! "  cried  Jack,  "  if  you  will  really 
be  kind  enough  to  oblige  me  in  this  matter,  I  know 
the  very  man  to  accompany  you.  Kogers  of  ours  is 
in  town  just  now.  He  is  a  famous  fellow — rather 
fast,  perhaps,  and  given  to  larking — but  as  true  as 
steel.  You  shall  meet  him  to-day  at  dinner,  and 
then  we  can  arrange  our  plans." 

I  must  own  that  I  did  not  feel  very  sanguine 
of  success  this  time.  Your  genuine  rogue  is  the 
most  suspicious  character  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
wide  awake  to  a  thousand  little  discrepancies  which 
would  escape  the  observation  of  the  honest ;  and  I 
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felt  perfectly  convinced  that  the  superintendent  of 
the  Agapedome  was  likely  to  prove  a  rogue  of  the 
first  water.  Then  I  did  not  see  my  way  clearly 
to  the  characters  which  we  ought  to  assume.  Of 
course,  it  was  no  use  for  me  to  present  myself  as  a 
scion  of  the  Woods  and  Forests ;  I  should  be  treated 
as  a  Government  spy,  and  have  the  door  slapped  in 
my  face.  To  appear  as  an  emissary  of  the  Jesuits 
would  be  dangerous — that  body  being  well  known 
for  their  skill  in  annexing  property.  In  short,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  unless  I  could  work 
upon  the  cupidity  of  the  head  Agapedomian,  there 
was  no  chance  whatever  of  effecting  Mr  Pettigrew's 
release.  To  this  point,  therefore,  I  resolved  to  turn 
my  attention. 

At  dinner,  according  to  agreement,  I  met  Eogers 
of  ours.  Eogers  was  not  gifted  with  any  powerful 
inventive  faculties ;  but  he  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  British  breed,  ready  to  take  a  hand  at  anything 
which  offered  a  prospect  of  fun.  You  would  not 
probably  have  selected  him  as  a  leading  conspir- 
ator;  but,  though  no  Macchiavelli,  he  appeared 
most  valuable  as  an  accomplice. 

Our  great  difficulty  was  to  pitch  upon  proper 
characters.  After  much  discussion,  it  was  resolved 
that  Rogers  of  ours  should  appear  as  a  young  noble- 
man of  immense  wealth,  but  exceedingly  eccentric 
habits,  and  that  I  should  act  as  bear-leader,  with 
an  eye  to  my  own  interest.  What  we  were  to  do 
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when  we  should  succeed  in  getting  admission  to 
the  establishment,  was  not  very  clear  to  the  per- 
ception of  any  of  us.  We  resolved  to  be  regulated 
entirely  by  circumstances,  the  great  point  being  the 
rescue  of  Mr  Peter  Pettigrew. 

Accordingly,  we  all  started  for  Southampton  on 
the  following  morning.  On  arriving  there,  we  were 
informed  that  the  Agapedome  was  situated  some 
three  miles  from  the  town,  and  that  the  most  extra- 
ordinary legends  of  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  its 
inmates  were  current  in  the  neighbourhood.  No- 
body appeared  to  know  exactly  what  the  Agapedom- 
ians  were.  They  seemed  to  constitute  a  tolerably 
large  society  of  persons,  both  male  and  female ; 
but  whether  they  were  Christians,  Turks,  Jews,  or 
Mohammedans,  was  matter  of  exceeding  disputation. 
They  were  known,  however,  to  be  rich,  and  occa- 
sionally went  out  airing  in  carriages-and-four — the 
women  all  wearing  pantaloons,  to  the  infinite  scan- 
dal of  the  peasantry.  So  far  as  we  could  learn,  no 
gentleman  answering  to  the  description  of  Mr  Petti- 
grew  had  been  seen  among  them. 

After  agreeing  to  open  communications  with  Jack 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  emptying  a  bottle  of 
champagne  towards  the  success  of  our  expedition, 
Kogers  and  I  started  in  a  postchaise  for  the  Aga- 
pedome. Eogers  was  curiously  arrayed  in  gar- 
ments of  checkered  plaid,  a  mere  glance  at  which 
would  have  gone  far  to  impress  any  spectator  with 
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a  strong  notion  of  his  eccentricity ;  whilst,  for  my 
part,  I  had  donned  a  suit  of  black,  and  assumed  a 
massive  pair  of  gold  spectacles,  and  a  beaver  with 
a  portentous  rim. 

This  Agapedome  was  a  large  building  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall,  and  looked,  upon  the  whole,  like  a 
convent.  Deeming  it  prudent  to  ascertain  how  the 
land  lay  before  introducing  the  eccentric  Eogers,  I 
requested  that  gallant  individual  to  remain  in  the 
postchaise,  whilst  I  solicited  an  interview  with  Mr 
Aaron  B.  Hyams,  the  reputed  chief  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  card  I  sent  in  was  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Dr  Hiram  Smith,  which  appeared  to  me  a 
sufficiently  innocuous  appellation.  After  some  de- 
lay, I  was  admitted  through  a  very  strong  gateway 
into  the  courtyard ;  and  was  then  conducted  by  a 
servant  in  a  handsome  livery  to  a  library,  where  I 
was  received  by  Mr  Hyams. 

As  the  Agapedome  has  since  been  broken  up,  and 
its  members  dispersed,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  put  on  record  a  slight  sketch  of  its  founder. 
Judging  from  his  countenance,  the  progenitors  of 
Mr  Aaron  B.  Hyams  must  have  been  educated  in 
the  Jewish  persuasion.  His  nose  and  lip  possessed 
that  graceful  curve  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
Hebrew  race  ;  and  his  eye,  if  not  altogether  of  that 
kind  which  the  poets  designate  as  "  eagle,"  might 
not  inaptly  be  compared  to  that  of  the  turkey-buz- 
zard. In  certain  circles  of  society  Mr  Hyams  would 
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have  been  esteemed  a  handsome  man.  In  the  door- 
way of  a  warehouse  in  Holywell  Street  he  would 
have  committed  large  havoc  on  the  hearts  of  the 
passing  Leahs  and  Delilahs — for  he  was  a  square- 
built  powerful  man,  with  broad  shoulders  and  bandy 
legs,  and  displayed  on  his  person  as  much  ostenta- 
tious jewellery  as  though  he  had  been  concerned  in 
a  new  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians.  Apparently  he 
was  in  a  cheerful  mood ;  for  before  him  stood  a 
half-emptied  decanter  of  wine,  and  an  odour  as  of 
recently  extinguished  Cubas  was  agreeably  dissem- 
inated through  the  apartment. 

"  Dr  Hiram  Smith,  I  presume  ?  "  said  he.  "  Well, 
Dr  Hiram  Smith,  to  what  fortunate  circumstance  am 
I  indebted  for  the  honour  of  this  visit  ?  " 

"Simply,  sir,  to  this,"  said  I,  "that  I  want  to 
know  you,  and  know  about  you.  Nobody  without 
can  tell  me  precisely  what  your  Agapedome  is,  so  I 
have  come  for  information  to  headquarters.  I  have 
formed  my  own  conclusion.  If  I  am  wrong,  there  is 
no  harm  done  ;  if  I  am  right,  we  may  be  able  to 
make  a  bargain.'* 

"  Hallo ! "  cried  Hyams,  taken  rather  aback  by 
this  curt  style  of  exordium,  "yon  are  a  rum 
customer,  I  reckon.  So  you  want  to  deal,  do  ye? 
Well,  then,  tell  us  what  sort  of  doctor  you  may 
be?  No  use  standing  on  ceremony  with  a  chap 
like  you.  Is  it  M.D.  or  LL.D.  or  D.D.,  or  a  mere 
walking-stick  title?" 

s.s. — n.  M 
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"  The  title,"  said  I,  "  is  conventional ;  so  you 
may  attribute  it  to  any  origin  you  please.  In 
brief,  I  want  to  know  if  I  can  board  a  pupil  here  ?  " 

"  That  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances,"  re- 
plied Hyams.  "  Who  and  what  is  the  subject  ?  " 

"A  young  nobleman  of  the  highest  distinction, 
but  of  slightly  eccentric  habits."  Here  Hyams 
pricked  up  his  ears.  "  I  am  not  authorised  to  tell 
his  name ;  but  otherwise,  you  shall  have  the  most 
satisfactory  references." 

"There  is  only  one  kind  of  reference  I  care 
about,"  interrupted  Hyams,  imitating  at  the  same 
time  the  counting  out  of  imaginary  sovereigns  into 
his  palm. 

"So  much  the  better  —  there  will  be  trouble 
saved,"  said  I.  "I  perceive,  Mr  Hyams,  you  are 
a  thorough  man  of  business.  In  a  word,  then,  my 
pupil  has  been  going  it  too  fast." 

"Flying  kites  and  post-obits?" 

"  And  all  the  rest  of  it,"  said  I ;  "  blacklegs  in- 
numerable, and  no  end  of  scrapes  in  the  green-room. 
Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  his  father, 
the  Duke,  insists  on  his  being  kept  out  of  the  way 
at  present ;  and  as  taking  him  to  Paris  would  only 
make  matters  worse,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
locate  him  for  a  time  in  some  quiet  but  cheerful 
establishment,  where  he  could  have  his  reasonable 
swing,  and  no  questions  asked." 

"  Dr  Hiram  Smith  1 "  cried  Hyams,  with  enthusi- 
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asm,  "  you're  a  regular  trump  !  I  wish  all  the  noble- 
men in  England  would  look  out  for  tutors  like  you." 

"  You  are  exceedingly  complimentary,  Mr  Hyams.. 
And  now  that  you  know  my  errand,  may  I  ask  what 
the  Agapedome  is  ?  " 

"  The  Home  of  Love,"  replied  Hyams  ;  "  at  least 
so  I  was  told  by  the  Oxford  gent,  to  whom  I  gave 
half-a-guinea  for  the  title." 

"And  your  object?" 

"  A  pleasant  retreat — comfortable  home — no  sort 
of  bother  or  ceremony — innocent  attachments  en- 
couraged— and,  in  the  general  case,  community  of 
goods." 

"  Of  which  latter,  I  presume,  Mr  Hyams  is  the 
sole  administrator?" 

"  Eight  again,  Doctor ! "  said  Hyams,  with  a  leer 
of  intelligence ;  "  no  use  beating  about  the  bush  with 
you,  I  perceive.  A  single  cashier  for  the  whole  con- 
cern saves  a  world  of  unnecessary  trouble.  Then, 
you  see,  we  have  our  little  matrimonial  arrangements. 
A  young  lady  in  search  of  an  eligible  domicile  comes 
here  and  deposits  her  fortune.  We  provide  her  by- 
and-by  with  a  husband  of  suitable  tastes,  so  that  all 
matters  are  arranged  comfortably.  No  luxury  or 
enjoyment  is  denied  to  the  inmates  of  the  establish- 
ment, which  may  be  compared,  in  short,  to  a  perfect 
aviary,  in  which  you  hear  nothing  from  morning  to- 
evening  save  one  continuous  sound  of  billing  and 
cooing." 
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"You  draw  a  fascinating  picture,  Mr  Hyams," 
said  I:  "too  fascinating,  in  fact;  for,  after  what 
you  have  said,  I  doubt  whether  I  should  be  fulfill- 
ing my  duty  to  my  noble  patron  the  Duke,  were  I 
to  expose  his  heir  to  the  influence  of  such  powerful 
temptations." 

"Don't  be  in  the  least  degree  alarmed  about 
that,"  said  Hyams.  "I  shall  take  care  that  in 
this  case  there  is  no  chance  of  marriage.  Harkye, 
Doctor,  it  is  rather  against  our  rules  to  admit 
parlour  boarders ;  but  I  don't  mind  doing  it  in 
this  case,  if  you  agree  to  my  terms,  which  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas  per  month." 

"  On  the  part  of  the  Duke,"  said  I,  "  I  anticipate 
no  objection ;  nor  shall  I  refuse  your  stamped  re- 
ceipts at  that  rate.  But  as  I  happen  to  be  pay- 
master, I  shall  certainly  not  give  you  in  exchange 
for  each  of  them  more  than  seventy  guineas,  which 
will  leave  you  a  very  pretty  profit  over  and  above 
your  expenses." 

"  What  a  screw  you  are,  Doctor !  "  cried  Hyams. 
"  Would  you  have  the  conscience  to  pocket  fifty  for 
nothing?  Come,  come — make  it  eighty  and  it's  a 
bargain." 

"  Seventy  is  my  last  word.  Beard  of  Mordecai, 
man !  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  surrender  this 
pigeon  to  your  hands  gratis  ?  Have  I  not  told  you 
already  that  he  has  a  natural  turn  for  ecarte  I " 

"  Ah,  Doctor,  Doctor  !  you  must  be  one  of  our 
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people — you  must  indeed  ! "  said  Hyams.  "  Well, 
is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  I.  "  In  common  decency,  and 
for  the  sake  of  appearances,  I  must  stay  for  a  couple 
of  days  in  the  house,  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to 
give  a  satisfactory  report  to  the  Duke.  By  the  way, 
I  hope  everything  is  quite  orthodox  here — nothing 
contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  ?  " 

"  Oh,  quite,"  replied  Hyams ;  "  it  is  a  beautiful 
establishment  in  point  of  order.  The  bell  rings 
every  day  punctually  at  four  o'clock." 

"For  prayers?" 

"  No,  sir  —  for  hockey.  We  find  that  a  little 
lively  exercise  gives  a  cheerful  tone  to  the  mind, 
and  promotes  those  animal  spirits  which  are  the- 
peculiar  boast  of  the  Agapedome." 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied,"  said  I.  "  So  now,  if  you 
please,  I  shall  introduce  my  pupil." 

I  need  not  dwell  minutely  upon  the  particulars 
of  the  interview  which  took  place  between  Eogers 
of  ours  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Agapedome. 
Indeed  there  is  little  to  record.  Rogers  received  the 
intimation  that  this  was  to  be  his  residence  for  a  sea- 
son with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  simply  remarking 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  rather  slow ;  and  then, 
by  way  of  keeping  up  his  character,  filled  himself  a 
bumper  of  sherry.  Mr  Hyams  regarded  him  as  a 
spider  might  do  when  some  unknown  but  rather 
powerful  insect  comes  within  the  precincts  of  his  net. 
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"  Well,"  said  Kogers,  "  since  it  seems  I  am  to  be 
quartered  here,  what  sort  of  fun  is  to  be  had  ?  Any 
racket-court,  eh?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  Lord,  ours  is  not  built  as 
yet.  But  at  four  o'clock  we  shall  have  hockey " 

"Hang  hockey!  I  have  no  fancy  for  getting 
my  shins  bruised.  Anybody  in  the  house  except 
myself?" 

"If  your  Lordship  would  like  to  visit  the 
ladies " 

"  Say  no  more ! "  cried  Eogers,  impetuously.  "  I 
shall  manage  to  kill  time  now !  Hallo,  you  fellow  with 
the  shoulder-knot !  show  me  the  way  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  "  and  Kogers  straightway  disappeared. 

"  Doctor  Hiram  Smith ! "  said  Hyams,  looking 
rather  discomposed,  "this  is  most  extraordinary 
conduct  on  the  part  of  your  pupil." 

"Not  at  all  extraordinary,  I  assure  you,"  I 
replied;  "I  told  you  he  was  rather  eccentric,  but 
«,t  present  he  is  in  a  peculiarly  quiet  mood.  Wait 
till  you  see  his  animal  spirits  up ! " 

"Why,  he'll  be  the  ruin  of  the  Agapedome!" 
•cried  Hyams ;  "  I  cannot  possibly  permit  this." 

"  It  will  rather  puzzle  you  to  stop  it,"  said  I. 

Here  a  faint  squall,  followed  by  a  sound  of  sup- 
pressed giggling,  was  heard  in  the  passage  without. 

"  Holy  Moses ! "  cried  the  Agapedomian,  starting 
up,  "  if  Mrs  Hyams  should  happen  to  be  there ! " 

"  You  may  rely  upon  it  she  will  very  soon  become 
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accustomed  to  his  Lordship's  eccentricities.  Why, 
you  told  me  you  admitted  of  no  sort  of  bother  or 
ceremony." 

"  Yes — but  a  joke  may  be  carried  too  far.  As  I 
live,  he  is  pursuing  one  of  the  ladies  down-stairs 
into  the  courtyard!" 

"Is  he?"  said  I;  "then  you  may  be  tolerably 
certain  he  will  overtake  her." 

"  Surely  some  of  the  servants  will  stop  him  ! " 
cried  Hyams,  rushing  to  the  window.  "Yes — 
here  comes  one  of  them.  Father  Abraham !  is  it 
possible?  He  has  knocked  Adoniram  down!" 

"Nothing  more  likely,"  said  I;  "his  Lordship 
had  lessons  from  Mendoza." 

"  I  must  look  to  this  myself,"  cried  Hyams. 

"  Then  111  follow  and  see  fair-play,"  said  L 

We  rushed  into  the  court;  but  by  this  time  it 
was  empty.  The  pursued  and  the  pursuer — 
Daphne  and  Apollo  —  had  taken  flight  into  the 
garden.  Thither  we  followed  them,  Hyams  red 
with  ire ;  but  no  trace  was  seen  of  the  fugitives. 
At  last  in  an  acacia  bower  we  heard  murmurs. 
Hyams  dashed  on ;  I  followed ;  and  there,  to  my 
unutterable  surprise,  I  beheld  Kogers  of  ours  kneel- 
ing at  the  feet  of  the  Latchley ! 

"  Beautiful  Lavinia ! "  he  was  saying,  just  as  we 
turned  the  corner. 

"Sister  Latchley!"  cried  Hyams,  "what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  " 
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"Rather  let  me  ask,  brother  Hyams,"  said  the 
Latchley,  in  unabashed  serenity,  "  what  means  this 
intrusion,  so  foreign  to  the  time,  and  so  subversive 
of  the  laws  of  our  society  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  pound  him,  Lavinia  ? "  said  Eogers, 
evidently  anxious  to  discharge  a  slight  modicum 
of  the  debt  which  he  owed  to  the  Jewish  fraternity. 

"  I  command — I  beseech  you,  no !  Speak,  brother 
Hyams  !  I  again  require  of  you  to  state  why  and 
wherefore  you  have  chosen  to  violate  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  the  Agapedome  ? " 

"  Sister  Latchley,  you  will  drive  me  mad  !  This 
young  man  has  not  been  ten  minutes  in  the  house, 
and  yet  I  find  him  scampering  after  you  like  a  tom- 
cat, and  knocking  down  Adoniram  because  he  came 
in  his  way,  and  you  are  apparently  quite  pleased  ! " 

"  Is  the  influence  of  love  measured  by  hours  ? " 
asked  the  Latchley,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sentiment. 
"Count  we  electricity  by  tune — do  we  mete  out 
sympathy  by  the  dial  ?  Brother  Hyams,  were  not 
your  intellectual  vision  obscured  by  a  dull  and 
earthly  film,  you  would  know  that  the  passage 
of  the  lightning  is  not  more  rapid  than  the  flash 
of  kindled  love." 

"  That  sounds  all  very  fine,"  said  Hyams,  "  but 
I  shall  allow  no  such  doings  here  ;  and  you,  in 
particular,  Sister  Latchley,  considering  how  you 
are  situated,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!" 

"Aaron,  my  man,"  said  Eogers  of  ours,  "will 
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you  be  good  enough  to  explain  what  you  mean 
by  making  such  insinuations  ? " 

"  Stay,  my  Lord,"  said  I ;  "  I  really  must  inter- 
pose. Mr  Hyams  is  about  to  explain." 

"  May  I  never  discount  bill  again,"  cried  the 
Jew,  "  if  this  is  not  enough  to  make  a  man  for- 
swear the  faith  of  his  fathers  !  Look  you  here, 
Miss  Latchley ;  you  are  part  of  the  establishment, 
and  I  expect  you  to  obey  orders." 

"  I  was  not  aware,  sir,  until  this  moment,"  said 
Miss  Latchley,  loftily,  "  that  I  was  subject  to  the 
orders  of  any  one." 

"  Now,  don't  be  a  fool ;  there's  a  dear  ! "  said 
Hyams.  "You  know  well  enough  what  I  mean. 
Haven't  you  enough  on  hand  with  Pettigrew, 
without  encumbering  yourself ?"  and  he  stop- 
ped short. 

"  It  is  a  pity,  sir,"  said  Miss  Latchley,  still  more 
magnificently — "  it  is  a  vast  pity,  that  since  you 
have  the  meanness  to  invent  falsehoods,  you  cannot 
at  the  same  time  command  the  courage  to  utter 
them.  Why  am  I  thus  insulted?  Who  is  this 
Pettigrew  you  speak  of?" 

"  Pettigrew — Pettigrew  ?"  remarked  Rogers  ;  "  I 
say,  Dr  Smith,  was  not  that  the  name  of  the  man 
who  is  gone  amissing,  and  for  whose  discovery  his 
friends  are  offering  a  reward  ?  " 

Hyams  started  as  if  stung  by  an  adder.  "  Sister 
Latchley,"  he  said,  "  I  fear  I  was  in  the  wrong." 
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"You  have  made  the  discovery  rather  too  late, 
Mr  Hyams,"  replied  the  irate  Lavinia.  "  After  the 
insults  you  have  heaped  upon  me,  it  is  full  time  we 
should  part  Perhaps  these  gentlemen  will  be  kind 
enough  to  conduct  an  unprotected  female  to  a  tem- 
porary home." 

"  If  you  will  go,  you  go  alone,  madam,"  said 
Eyams  ;  "  his  Lordship  intends  to  remain  here." 

"  His  Lordship  intends  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort, 
you  rascal,"  said  Eogers.  "Hockey  don't  agree  with 
my  constitution." 

"  Before  I  depart,  Mr  Hyams,"  said  Miss  Latchley, 
"  let  me  remark  that  you  are  indebted  to  me  in  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  as  my  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  establishment.  Will  you  pay  it  now, 
or  would  you  prefer  to  wait  till  you  hear  from  my 
solicitor?" 

"  Anything  more  ?  "  asked  the  Agapedomian. 

"  Merely  this,"  said  I :  "  I  am  now  fully  aware 
that  Mr  Peter  Pettigrew  is  detained  within  these 
walls.  Surrender  him  instantly,  or  prepare  yourself 
for  the  worst  penalties  of  the  law. " 

I  made  a  fearful  blunder  in  betraying  my  secret 
before  I  was  clear  of  the  premises,  and  the  words 
had  scarcely  passed  my  lips  before  I  was  aware  of 
my  mistake.  With  the  look  of  a  detected  demon, 
Hyams  confronted  us. 

"Ho,  ho!  this  is  a  conspiracy,  is  it?  But  you 
have  reckoned  without  your  host.  Ho,  there! 
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Jonathan — Asahel !  close  the  doors,  ring  the  great 
bell,  and  let  no  man  pass  on  your  lives !  And  now 
let's  see  what  stuff  you  are  made  of!" 

So  saying,  the  ruffian  drew  a  life-preserver  from 
his  pocket,  and  struck  furiously  at  my  head  before 
I  had  time  to  guard  myself.  But  quick  as  he  was, 
Bogers  of  ours  was  quicker.  With  his  left  hand  he 
caught  the  arm  of  Hyams  as  the  blow  descended, 
whilst  with  the  right  he  dealt  him  a  fearful  blow  on. 
the  temple,  which  made  the  Hebrew  stagger.  But 
Hyams,  amongst  his  other  accomplishments,  had 
practised  in  the  ring.  He  recovered  himself  almost 
immediately,  and  rushed  upon  Eogers.  Several 
heavy  hits  were  interchanged ;  and  there  is  no  say- 
ing how  the  combat  might  have  terminated,  but 
for  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  Latchley.  That 
gifted  female,  superior  to  the  weakness  of  her  sex, 
caught  up  the  life-preserver  from  the  ground,  and 
applied  it  so  effectually  to  the  back  of  Hyam's 
Bkull,  that  he  dropped  like  an  ox  in  the  slaughter- 
house. 

Meanwhile  the  alarm-bell  was  ringing — women 
were  screaming  at  the  windows,  from  which  also 
several  crazy-looking  gentlemen  were  gesticulating ; 
and  three  or  four  truculent  Israelites  were  rushing 
through  the  courtyard.  The  whole  Agapedome  was 
in  an  uproar. 

"  Keep  together  and  fear  nothing ! "  cried  Eogers. 
"  I  never  stir  on  these  kind  of  expeditions  without 
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my  pistols.  Smith — give  your  arm  to  Miss  Latchley, 
who  has  behaved  like  the  heroine  of  Saragossa  ;  and 
now  let  us  see  if  any  of  these  scoundrels  will  ven- 
ture to  dispute  our  way  ! " 

But  for  the  firearms  which  Kogers  carried,  I 
suspect  our  egress  would  have  been  disputed. 
Jonathan  and  Asahel,  red -headed  ruffians  both, 
stood  ready  with  iron  bars  in  then*  hands  to  oppose 
our  exit ;  but  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  glittering 
barrel  caused  them  to  change  their  purpose.  Kogers 
commanded  them,  on  pain  of  instant  death,  to  open 
the  door.  They  obeyed ;  and  we  emerged  from  the 
Agapedome  as  joyfully  as  the  Ithacans  from  the 
cave  of  Polyphemus.  Fortunately  the  chaise  was 
still  in  waiting :  we  assisted  Miss  Latchley  in,  and 
drove  off,  as  fast  as  the  horses  could  gallop,  to 
Southampton. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

"  Is  it  possible  they  can  have  murdered  him  ?  " 
said  Jack 

"That,  I  think,"  said  I,  "is  highly  improbable. 
I  rather  imagine  that  he  has  refused  to  conform  to 
some  of  the  rules  of  the  association,  and  has  been 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Messrs  Jonathan  and 
Asahel." 

"  Shall  I  ask  Lavinia  ?  "  said  Eogers.  "I  daresay 
she  would  tell  me  all  about  it." 
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"Better  not,"  said  I,  "in  the  meantime.  Poor 
thing  I  her  nerves  must  be  shaken." 

"Not  a  whit  of  them,"  replied  Kogers.  "I  saw  no 
symptom  of  nerves  about  her.  She  was  as  cool  as 
a  cucumber  when  she  floored  that  infernal  Jew ;  and 
if  she  should  be  a  little  agitated  or  so,  she  is  calm- 
ing herself  at  this  moment  with  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and-water.  I  mixed  it  for  her.  Do  you  know  she's 
a  capital  fellow,  only  'tis  a  pity  she's  so  very  plain." 

"I  wish  the  police  would  arrive !"  said  Jack.  "We 
have  really  not  a  minute  to  lose.  Poor  Uncle  Peter ! 
I  devoutly  trust  this  may  be  the  last  of  his  freaks." 

"  I  hope  so  too,  Jack,  for  your  sake :  it  is  no  joke 
rummaging  him  out  of  such  company.  But  for 
Eogers  there,  we  should  all  of  us  have  been  as 
dead  as  pickled  herrings." 

"  I  bear  a  charmed  life/'  said  Eogers.  "  Kemem- 
ber  I  belong  to  '  the  Immortals.'  But  there  come 
the  blue -coats  in  a  couple  of  carriages.  'Gad, 
Wilkinson,  I  wish  it  were  our  luck  to  storm  the 
Agapedome  with  a  score  of  our  own  fellows  ! " 

During  our  drive,  Kogers  enlightened  us  as  to 
his  encounter  with  the  Latchley.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  bestowed  considerable  attention  to  our  con- 
versation in  London ;  and  that,  when  he  hurried  to 
the  drawing-room  in  the  Agapedome,  as  already  re- 
lated, he  thought  he  recognised  the  Latchley  at 
once,  in  the  midst  of  half-a-dozen  more  juvenile  and 
blooming  sisters. 
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"  Of  course  I  never  read  a  word  of  the  woman's 
works,"  said  Bogers,  "and  I  hope  I  never  shall; 
but  I  know  that  female  vanity  will  stand  any 
amount  of  butter.  So  I  bolted  into  the  room,  with- 
out caring  for  the  rest — though,  by  the  way,  there 
was  one  little  girl  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  who, 
I  hope,  has  not  left  the  Agapedome — threw  myself 
at  the  feet  of  Lavinia ;  declared  that  I  was  a  young 
nobleman,  enamoured  of  her  writings,  who  was  re- 
eolved  to  force  my  way  through  iron  bars  to  gain  a 
glimpse  of  the  bright  original :  and,  upon  the  whole, 
I  think  you  must  allow  that  I  managed  matters 
rather  successfully." 

There  could  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  that.  In 
fact,  without  Eogers,  the  whole  scheme  must  have 
miscarried.  It  was  Kellermann's  charge,  unexpected 
and  unauthorised — but  altogether  triumphant. 

On  arriving  at  the  Agapedome  we  found  the  door 
open,  and  three  or  four  peasants  loitering  round  the 
gateway. 

"  Are  they  here  still  ?  "  cried  Jack,  springing  from 
the  chaise. 

"  Noa,  measter,"  replied  one  of  the  bystanders  ; 
"  they  be  gone  an  hour  past  in  four  carrutches,  wi* 
all  their  goods  and  chuckles." 

"  Did  they  carry  any  one  with  them  by  force  ?  " 

"  Noa,  not  by  force,  as  I  seed  ;  but  there  wore  one 
chap  among  them  woundily  raddled  on  the  sconce." 

"  Hyams  to  wit,  I  suppose.     Come,  gentlemen  ; 
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as  we  have  a  search-warrant,  let  us  in  and  examine 
the  premises  thoroughly." 

Short  as  was  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  be- 
tween our  exit  and  return,  Messrs  Jonathan,  Asahel, 
and  Co.  had  availed  themselves  of  it  to  the  utmost. 
Every  portable  article  of  any  value  had  been  re- 
moved. Drawers  were  open,  and  papers  scattered 
over  the  floors,  along  with  a  good  many  pairs  of 
bloomers  rather  the  worse  for  the  wear :  in  short, 
everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  nest  was 
finally  abandoned.  *  What  curious  discoveries  we 
made  during  the  course  of  our  researches,  as  to  the 
social  habits  and  domestic  economy  of  this  happy 
family,  I  shall  not  venture  to  recount ;  we  came 
there  not  to  gratify  either  private  or  public  curiosity, 
but  to  perform  a  sacred  duty  by  emancipating  Mr 
Peter  Pettigrew. 

Neither  in  the  cellars  nor  the  closets,  nor  even  in 
the  garrets,  could  we  find  any  trace  of  the  lost  one. 
The  contents  of  one  bedroom,  indeed,  showed  that 
it  had  been  formerly  tenanted  by  Mr  Pettigrew, 
for  there  were  his  portmanteaus  with  his  name  en- 
graved upon  them ;  his  razors,  and  his  wearing 
apparel,  all  seemingly  untouched :  but  there  were 
no  marks  of  any  recent  occupancy ;  the  dust  was 
gathering  on  the  table,  and  the  ewer  perfectly  dry. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  detective  officer  that  at 
least  ten  days  had  elapsed  since  any  one  had  slept 
in  the  room.  Jack  became  greatly  alarmed. 
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"  I  suppose,"  said  he,  "  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  proceed  immediately  in  pursuit  of  Hyams  :  do 
you  think  you  will  be  able  to  apprehend  him  ?  " 

"  I  doubt  it  very  much,  sir,"  replied  the  detective 
officer.  "  These  sort  of  fellows  are  wide  awake,  and 
are  always  prepared  for  accidents.  I  expect  that, 
by  this  time,  he  is  on  his  way  to  France.  But  hush ! 
—what  was  that?" 

A  dull  sound  as  of  the  clapper  of  a  large  bell 
boomed  overhead.  There  was  silence  for  about  a 
minute,  and  again  it  was  repeated. 

"  Here  is  a  clue,  at  all  events  ! "  cried  the  officer. 
"My  life  on  it,  there  is  some  one  in  the  belfry." 

We  hastened  up  the  narrow  stairs  which  led  to 
the  tower.  Half-way  up,  the  passage  was  barred 
by  a  stout  door,  double  locked,  which  the  officer 
had  some  difficulty  in  forcing  with  the  aid  of  a 
crow-bar.  This  obstacle  removed,  we  reached  the 
lofty  room  where  the  bell  was  suspended ;  and  there, 
right  under  the  clapper,  on  a  miserable  truckle-bed, 
lay  the  emaciated  form  of  Mr  Pettigrew. 

"  My  poor  uncle  ! "  said  Jack,  stooping  tenderly 
to  embrace  his  relative,  "what  can  have  brought 
you  here?" 

"Speak  louder,  Jack!"  said  Mr  Pettigrew;  "I 
can't  hear  you.  For  twelve  long  days  that  infernal 
bell  has  been  tolling  just  above  my  head  for  hockey 
and  other  villanous  purposes.  I  am  as  deaf  as  a 
door-nail ! " 
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"  And  so  thin,  dear  uncle !  You  must  have  been 
most  shamefully  abused." 

"  Simply  starved  ;  that's  all." 

"What!  starved?  The  monsters!  Did  they 
give  you  nothing  to  eat?" 

"  Yes — broccoli.  I  wish  you  would  try  it  for  a 
week :  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  bring  out  the  bones." 

"And  why  did  they  commit  this  outrage  upon 
you?" 

"For  two  especial  reasons,  I  suppose — first,  be- 
cause I  would  not  surrender  my  whole  property; 
and,  secondly,  because  I  would  not  marry  Miss 
Latchley." 

"  My  dear  uncle  !  when  I  saw  you  last,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  you  would  have  had  no  objections  to  per- 
form the  latter  ceremony." 

"Not  on  compulsion,  Jack — not  on  compulsion!" 
said  Mr  Pettigrew,  with  a  touch  of  his  old  humour. 
"  I  won't  deny  that  I  was  humbugged  by  her  at 
first,  but  this  was  over  long  ago." 

"  Indeed !  Pray,  may  I  venture  to  ask  what 
changed  your  opinion  of  the  lady?" 

"Her  works,  Jack — her  own  works!"  replied 
Uncle  Peter.  "  She  gave  me  them  to  read  as  soon 
as  I  was  fairly  trapped  into  the  Agapedome,  and 
such  an  awful  collection  of  impiety  and  presumption 
I  never  saw  before.  She  is  ten  thousand  times 
worse  than  the  deceased  Thomas  Paine." 

"Was  she,  then,  party  to  your  incarceration?" 
s.s. — n  N 
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"I  won't  say  that.  I  hardly  think  she  would 
fiave  consented  to  let  them  harm  me,  or  that  she 
knew  exactly  how  I  was  used;  but  that  fellow 
Hyams  is  wicked  enough  to  have  been  an  officer 
ander  King  Herod.  Now,  pray  help  me  up,  and 
tift  me  down- stairs,  for  my  legs  are  so  cramped 
that  I  can't  walk,  and  my  head  is  as  dizzy  as  a 
wheel.  That  confounded  broccoli,  too,  has  dis- 
agreed with  my  constitution,  and  I  shall  feel  par- 
ticularly obliged  to  any  one  who  can  assist  me 
to  a  drop  of  brandy." 

After  having  ministered  to  the  immediate  wants 
of  Mr  Pettigrew,  and  secured  his  effects,  we  re- 
turned to  Southampton,  leaving  the  deserted  Aga- 
pedome  in  the  charge  of  a  couple  of  police.  In 
spite  of  every  entreaty,  Mr  Pettigrew  would  not 
hear  of  entering  a  prosecution  against  Hyams. 

"  I  feel,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  made  a  thorough 
ass  of  myself;  and  I  should  not  be  able  to  stand 
the  ridicule  that  must  follow  a  disclosure  of  the 
consequences.  In  fact,  I  begin  to  think  that  I  am 
not  fit  to  look  after  my  own  affairs.  The  man  who 
has  spent  twelve  days,  as  I  have,  under  the  clapper 
of  a  bell,  without  any  other  sustenance  than  broc- 
coli—  is  there  any  more  brandy  in  the  flask?  I 
should  like  the  merest  drop, — the  man,  I  say,  who 
has  undergone  these  trials,  has  ample  time  for 
meditation  upon  the  past.  I  see  my  weakness, 
and  I  acknowledge  it.  So  Jack,  my  dear  boy,  as 
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you  have  always  behaved  to  me  more  like  a  son 
than  a  nephew,  I  intend,  immediately  on  my  return 
to  London,  to  settle  my  whole  property  upon  you, 
merely  reserving  an  annuity.  Don't  say  a  word  on 
the  subject  My  mind  is  made  up,  and  nothing  can 
alter  my  resolution." 

On  arrival  at  Southampton  we  considered  it  our 
duty  to  communicate  immediately  with  Miss  Latch- 
ley,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  we  could 
render  her  any  temporary  assistance.  Perhaps  it 
was  more  than  she  deserved;  but  we  could  not 
forget  her  sex,  though  she  had  done  everything  in 
her  power  to  disguise  it ;  and  besides,  the  lucky 
blow  with  the  life-preserver  which  she  administered 
to  Hyams,  was  a  service  for  which  we  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  grateful.  Jack  Wilkinson  was 
selected  as  the  medium  of  communication.  He 
found  the  strong  Lavinia  alone,  and  perfectly 
composed. 

"I  wish  never  more,"  said  she,  "to  hear  the 
name  of  Pettigrew.  It  is  associated  in  my  mind 
with  weakness,  fanaticism,  and  vacillation ;  and  I 
shall  ever  feel  humbled  at  the  reflection  that  I 
bowed  my  woman's  pride  to  gaze  on  the  surface 
of  so  shallow  and  opaque  a  pool !  And  yet,  why 
regret  ?  The  image  of  the  sun  is  reflected  equally 
from  the  Boeotian  marsh  and  the  mirror  of  the  clear 
Ontario !  Tell  your  uncle,"  continued  she,  after  a 
pause,  "  that  as  he  is  nothing  to  me,  so  I  wish  to 
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be  nothing  to  him.  Let  us  mutually  extinguish 
memory.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — so  they  fed  him,  you  say, 
upon  broccoli  ? 

"  But  I  have  one  message  to  give,  though  not  to 
him.  The  youth  who,  in  the  nobility  of  his  soul, 
declared  his  passion  for  my  intellect — where  is  he  ? 
I  tarry  beneath  this  roof  but  for  him.  Do  my 
message  fairly,  and  say  to  him  that  if  he  seeks  a 
communion  of  soul — no  !  that  is  the  common  phrase 
of  the  slaves  of  antiquated  superstition — if  he  yearns 
for  a  grand  amalgamation  of  essential  passion  and 
power,  let  him  hasten  hither,  and  Lavinia  Latchley 
is  ready  to  accompany  him  to  the  prairie  or  the 
forest,  to  the  torrid  zone  or  to  the  confines  of  the 
arctic  seas ! " 

"  I  shall  deliver  your  message,  ma'am,"  said  Jack, 
"  as  accurately  as  my  abilities  will  allow."  And  he 
did  so. 

Eogers  of  ours  writhed  uneasily  in  his  seat. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  fine  fellows,"  said  he ; 
"  I  don't  look  upon  this  quite  as  a  laughing  matter. 
I  am  really  sorry  to  have  taken  in  the  old  woman, 
though  I  don't  see  how  we  could  well  have  helped  it ; 
and  I  would  far  rather,  Jack,  that  she  had  fixed  her 
affections  upon  you  than  on  me.  I  shall  get  infer- 
nally roasted  at  the  mess  if  this  story  should  tran- 
spire. However,  I  suppose  there's  only  one  answer 
to  be  given.  Pray,  present  my  most  humble  re- 
spects, and  say  how  exceedingly  distressed  I  feel 
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that  my  professional  engagements  will  not  permit 
me  to  accompany  her  in  her  proposed  expedition." 

Jack  reported  the  answer  in  due  form. 

"  Then,"  said  Lavinia,  drawing  herself  up  to  her 
full  height,  and  shrouding  her  visage  in  a  black 
veil,  "tell  him  that  for  his  sake  I  am  resolved  to 
die  a  virgin ! " 

I  presume  she  will  keep  her  word ;  at  least  I  have 
not  yet  heard  that  any  one  has  been  courageous 
enough  to  request  her  to  change  her  situation. 
She  has  since  returned  to  America,  and  is  now, 
I  believe,  the  president  of  a  female  college,  the 
students  of  which  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  their  sex  by  their  uniform  adoption  of 
bloomers. 


MAGA'S    BIRTHDAY. 

^TATIS,    FIVE   HUNDKED. 


[These  verses,  written  by  the  late  LORD  NEAVES,  appeared  in 
the  five-hundredth  number  of  "MAGA."] 

DEAR  reader  of  MAGA,  to  whom  it  is  given 

To  feast  on  the  Number  for  June,  fifty-seven, — 

Cast  your  eye  on  the  cover,  and  there  you  will  see 

(On  the  title  page  also)  a  mystical  D. 

Right  over  the  head  of  Buchanan  the  sage, 

Appears  that  astounding  announcement  of  age  ; 

Proclaiming  that  MAGA  now  dazzles  the  earth, 

For  the  FIVE-HUNDREDTH  time  since  the  hour  of  her  birth ! 

Far  back  though  the  date  of  her  origin  be, 
Yet  never  an  infant  or  nursling  was  she ! 
Full-clad  and  accoutred  she  stepped  on  the  plain, 
Like  Minerva  when  springing  from  Jupiter's  brain. 
For  beauty,  and  wisdom,  and  strength  were  her  dower, 
And  a  voice  that  was  thrilling  with  passion  and  power : 
As  Bradamant  fearless,  as  Britomart  bold, 
So  rose  the  bright  virgin  in  armour  of  gold ! 
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She  spoke — and  her  words  were  so  witching  and  sweet, 
That  thousands  knelt  down  at  her  conquering  feet. 
She  sang — and  her  lay  was  so  melting  and  clear, 
Like  the  nightingale's  note  when  the  morning  is  near, 
That  the  hearts  of  the  sternest  grew  soften'd  and  mild, 
And  they  said,  as  they  gazed  on  the  wonderful  child, 
"  Was  ever  so  peerless  a  paragon  seen  1 
Let's  crown  her  with  laurel, — let  MAGA  be  Queen  ! " 

All  things  that  were  loathsome  and  guilty  and  vile, 
They  quailed  at  her  glance,  and  they  shrunk  from  her  smile, 
They  fled  from  her  sceptre  in  terror  and  fear, 
For  its  touch  was  like  that  of  Ithuriel's  spear. 
And  Falsehood  and  Quackery,  rampant  till  then, 
Scowled  fiercely  upon  her  and  skulked  to  their  de% 
And  impotent  Envy  drew  off  to  a  side, 
As  Maga  swept  by  in  her  pomp  and  her  pride. 

Years  passed ;  but  no  wrinkle  was  writ  on  her  brow, 
It  was  fair  at  her  birth,  it  is  beautiful  now  ; 
And  round  her  was  marshalled  a  generous  band 
Of  sages  and  poets,  the  first  in  the  land, 
Of  masters  whose  words,  like  the  dew  of  the  night, 
Brought  healing,  and  comfort,  and  balm,  and  delight. 
Oh  never  since  Arthur's  round  Table  was  seen, 
Has  so  gallant  a  fellowship  circled  a  Queen  ! 

When  blew  the  loud  trump  as  the  signal  of  war, 

And  MAGA  in  majesty  came  from  afar, 

Then  dread  and  dismay  smote  the  Radical  clan, 

For  they  knew  the  brave  banner  displayed  in  the  van; 

And  the  Balaks  of  Whiggery,  trembling  and  pale, 

Sent  messengers  off  by  the  post  or  the  rail, 

To  bid  their  false  prophets,  their  Balaams,  or  worse, 

Essay  to  extinguish  the  maid  with  a  curse. 
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But  curses,  like  stones  when  they  upwards  are  thrown, 
Fall  back  on  the  heads  of  the  casters  alone  ; 
And  sad  was  the  plight  of  the  self-stricken  crew, 
As  battered  and  lame  from  the  field  they  withdrew. 
Still  flaunted  her  banner,  still  first  was  it  found, 
When  the  eddies  of  battle  were  raging  around  ; 
And  the  shafts  of  the  foemen,  though  heavy  as  hail, 
Ne'er  lit  on  a  rivet  or  chink  of  her  mail. 

When  Pallas  and  Juno  came  down  from  the  sky 
For  the  guerdon  of  beauty  with  Venus  to  vie, 
Like  maids  in  their  teens,  though  the  years  of  the  three 
Were  many,  ere  Tenedos  rose  from  the  sea — 
So  dazzled  was  Paris,  he  scarce  could  declare, 
Which  Deity  bloomed  most  bewitchingly  fair ; 
But  a  different  judgment  that  day  there  had  been, 
If  MAGA,  the  peerless,  had  stepped  on  the  green ! 

Then  long  may  she  flourish  in  beauty  and  worth, 
The  loved  of  the  muses,  the  pride  of  the  North  ! 
Long,  long  may  she  shine  in  her  bountiful  light, 
Like  the  ruddy  Aurora  that  kindles  the  night ! 
And  when  she  has  doubled  the  span  of  her  age, 
With  the  vigour  of  youth  ever  stamped  on  her  page, 
May  some  minstrel  in  rapture  and  triumph  declare, 
That  none  can  with  MAGA,  ONE  THOUSAND,  compare  f 
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